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UNIVERSITY OF ——, IN SCOTLAND, TO HIS CLASS-FELLOW. 


My Dear Frienp,— During these 
three months of winter I have been a 
continual wanderer among the great 
cities of England, and a unit in their 
busy and overwhelming throngs, Need 
I tell you that, after the monastic seclu- 
sion of a twelvenionth, where the soli- 
tude of my study was only exchanged 
for the solemn, regulated stir of our 
divinity hall, I feel as if I had entered 
into a new existence? I am now a 
resident in this great Babylon, and in 
some measure inured to that unceasing 
earthquake that rocks it to‘its centre; 
and I can now remember that mutual 
engagement into which we entered at 
my departure. I promised to write 
you of all I could observe or learn 
respecting the state of our presbyterian 
churches in the south ; while you agreed 
to return the favour by news of our 
alma mater during my absence. I now 
sit down to fulfil my part of the en- 
gagement, in the hope that it will pro- 
cure mea more gratifying return, But 
at what point my poor endeavours 
should commence, I know not, as the 
subject is both ample and perplexing. 
Perhaps I had better let my pen take 
its own course, as it has hitherto done 
through the whole range of our former 
correspondence. 

You have unconsciously laid upon 
me, my dear friend, a melancholy task, 

Ocr., 1836. 


and in sadness I address myself to its 
accomplishment. The state of pres- 
byterianism in England—alas! how 
changed, and how fallen! Do you 
remember the beautiful engraving of 
the medal struck by Vespasian, which 
we lately admired together, that repre- 
sented the daughter of Zion sitting de- 
solate beneath her palm-tree, while 
over her head was the mournful in- 
scription, “‘ Judeacapta”? Our thoughts 
at one moment reverted to those who 
wept by the banks of the Euphrates, 
and at another to the homeless pil- 
grims of the earth, without an altar 
and without a priest; and we mourned 
in silence over the saddening remem- 
brance. Here we have a deeper cause 
for sorrow, in finding either picture 
applicable to our own people. Ilere, 
the still devoted children of our na- 
tional church, a feeble and disconsolate 
handful, have hung their harps upon 
the willows, and weep at the remem- 
brance of our northern Zion. Our 
church sits lowly and desolate, be- 
wailing the departure of her glory, and 
the absence of her children. But where- 
fore are they absent, and whither have 
they gone? To this question, her only 
reply is a blush of silent indignation 
and shame. . 

Our feelings of regret at such a spec- 
tacle are deepened into a tenfold inten- 
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sity when we remember what pres- 
byterianism’ in England has formerly 
been. “Its decay is not the decay of a 
feeble sect, or a temporary cause. But 
it is the ruin of that which is most 
illustrious and venerable in the reli- 
gious history of England. Can we 
forget the master spirits of the Refor- 
mation, when the name of presbyterian- 
ism is announced? We think of that 
momentous period when the spirit of 
the land, awakening like a giant, burst 
asunder the chains of bondage, and 
proclaimed its deliverance from Po- 
pery. Then it was that the apostolic 
men by whom the victory had been 
mainly achieved began to consider the 
secondary question of the form and go- 
vernment of the emancipated church. 
They admired the beautiful simplicity 
with which the reformed churches were 
regulated upon the Continent, and 
hoped that, like them, the church of 
England would recognise only two 
orders of clergy—priests or bishops, 
and deacons ; and, like them, be go- 
verned by classes and synods. But 
a compromise was made in favour 
of the abrogated system. The adorn- 
ments of popery were too splendid ; 
its bishops, that gave in their adhesion 
to the new state of things, were too 
desirous to stop short in the progress of 
reform. It wasalleged that the people 
were not ripe for such a total subver- 
sion of institutions that had prevailed 
for centuries ; and despotic authority 
found its interest, not only in retaining 
the ornaments, but also the power it 
derived from the ancient system. In 
the preponderance of such secular mo- 
tives, the dissentients were alternately 
soothed, threatened, and cajoled ; while 
they were taught to expect that the pro- 
gress of reformation would be conti- 
nued, and matured, when time had 
ripened for its accomplishment. Dread- 
ing, therefore, the evils of schism, and 
the danger of rending an infant church 
asunder by division, they acceded to 
the present state of things as far as their 
consciences permitted, but in the un- 
derstanding that their fervent desire 
would be ultimately complied with. 
Alas! it was a delusive hope. No 
such concession had ever been pur- 
posed. Instead of this, they saw that 
a re-action had taken place, and a re- 
trogression actually been commenced. 
In this dilemma what was to be done? 
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Compliance they felt was no longer a 
virtue, butacrime. Nothing remained 
but to withdraw from the bosom of a 
church whose ceremonies they regarded 
as popish, and whose government they 
denounced as antichristian, and there- 
fore they withdrew ; but it was with 
slow, reluctant steps, and hearts that 
ached in the bitterness of sorrow. They 
established for themselves that system 
of church government which they had 
once been taught to hope would be the 
predominant and national system ; and 
under their zeal, even in the midst of 
persecution, the land was thickly sown 
with their churches, like stars upon the 
firmament, and which they fondly 
hoped would diffuse light and glad- 
ness Over successive generations. 

And now, might it not be expected 
that so great a movement of such a 
throng of master-spirits would still con- 
tinue to influence a material portion of 
the English community? Even in the 
utter destruction of a systern that con- 
tinued, not for years, but ages, might it 
not be expected that, at least, a mighty 
Tuin would remain to attest the mag- 
nitude of the fallen cause? But, no!— 
the very ashes themselves are swept 
away, and the localities so altered that 
the traces of the site have disappeared. 
That reformed church, once so predo- 
minant among the nations, and of which 
our Scotland is but a melancholy relic, 
weeps, like Rachel for her children, 
and will not be comforted, because 
they are not. Mournfully she cries 
over these southern regions —“ Where 
are the presbyterians of England ?” 
But in vain does she look for those 
who, at the period of the Reformation, 
could weigh themselves against the 
opposite party, even though crown and 
mitre were thrown into the scale against 
them ; in vain does she search for the 
children of those who, in a subsequent 
age, established their cause, as the ac- 
credited profession of the land. ‘¢‘ Where 
are the presbyterians of England ?” 
Indeed there 7s an answer returned to 
the cry ; and, “ We are here! we are 
here!’ is responded from feeble voices 
that claim her as their venerable mo- 
ther. But who are they that thus 
reply? They welcome her with a 
watch-word at which she recoils in 
horror. They are Arians, Socinians, 
Unitarians,—and what they possess in 
common with presbyterianism might 
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as well be predicated of a Mahometan 
mosque, and its assembly of Imaums. 
But here I must for a moment correct 
myself ;—it must be confessed that they 
have something more than this. Be it 
known to you then, my friend, that the 
ancient presbyterian churches of this 
country, which were bountifully en- 
dowed by pious founders, for the main- 
tenance of presbyterian doctrine and 
worship, these Socinians have con- 
trived to occupy, by means best known 
to themselves ; and when endeavours 
are made to dispossess them, on the 
plea that these emoluments were de- 
vised for a very different class of Chris- 
tians, they smile at the allegation ; and, 
fixing an energetic grasp upon the 
pounds, shillings, and pence, they ex- 
claim, “ This is our patrimony, for we 
are the presbyterians.”’ 

Thus has the English portion of our 
veneralhle system of church government 
passed away, and the name been 
strangely usurped by the followers of 
Socinus. There exist, however, in- 
dependently of this, what might be 
termed the Scottish portion of the pres- 
byterianism of England, founded sub- 
sequently to the other; and, in conse- 
quence of the influx of Scotchmen to 
England, after the union of the two 
kingdoms, and their prosperous loca- 
tion in the south, churches were gra- 
dually multiplied, and congregations 
formed, upon the model that prevailed 
in our beloved land. And now, what 
opportunities exist, what energies might 
have been put forth, fur the advance- 
ment of their sacred cause! A zeal- 
ous, energetic people, such as they 
had ever been considered, seemed to 
have been called hither for the high 
office, not only of rekindling the expir- 
ing light of English presbyterianism, 
but also of diffusing a blessing over the 
land that afforded them nourishment 
and a home. They thronged south- 
ward incessantly, in hundreds and in 
thousands, and wherever they came 
they speedily secured that ascendancy 
which their intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious habits qualified them to attain. 
In fact, throughout the whole king- 
dom, they entered into its offices of 
profit and trust, and became men of 
wealth and worship, with a facility and 
a certainty that was utterly mysterious 
to, the less-favoured natives, Oh! 
then was the time to solve the problem, 
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and advance the honour of their noble 
mother-church. To her they were in+ 
debted for their all. She had nourished 
their infancy in habits of temperance 
and endurance, expanded their youth- 
ful minds, invigorated their intellectual 
faculties, and enlightened them with an 
education denied to those of far higher 
ranks in wealthier countries. Above 
all, she had imbued their souls with 
those moral and religious habits that 
form the surest presage of honour and 
success on earth, and then sent them 
forth with her blessing, under which 
they prospered. Could it, then, have 
been otherwise than that the good work 
should have gone on, aud that Scotch- 
men would have been erecting altars 
of heavenly gratitude upon the soil 
that gave them sucha home? In this 
way they would have consecrated their 
wealth, by devoting a portion to the 
cause of God; they would have re+ 
paid, with a rich overplus, the bounty 
of their benevoleut hosts ; and for their 
own children they would have secured 
the best of all patrimonies, in a truly 
Scottish, religious education. But 
they were traitors to that which cone 
stitutes the highest glory of their native 
land; they were apostates from that 
sacred cause, without which they 
would have been nothing. Like churl- 
ish guests, they withheld from those 
who enriched them the boon by which 
they might have been rich in return 3 
and, like unnatural parents, they 
refused to their children that great 
national heir-loom which their own 
fathers had died to secure for them. 
Everything that was Scottish pros« 
pered in England, except the church 
of Scotland. That was allowed to live 
or languish as it best might, while the 
pursuit of riches became a scramble 
among its selfish and recreant ad+ 
herents ; and while the heaven-lighted 
torch lessened and feebly glimmered for 
lack of sustenance, and threatened every 
moment to expire, it threw a. melan- 
choly light over that scanty number 
who still gathered around it in shame 
and sorrow, and endeavoured to ‘arrest 
the extinction of the sacred flame. 
Thus the veneration of England, which 
might have been secured iniits bebalf; 
was changed into, contempt.: Such a 
spectacle strengthened the aversion of 
episcopacy, and deepened ‘the blast 
phemy of irreligion ; while all thought 
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that a system must be utterly naught 
whose worshippers were so cold and 
dead. The jests that have gathered, 
for years, upon the want of Scottish 
religious zeal, as contrasted with Scot- 
tish eagerness in the pursuit of wealth, 
would form a melancholy and a hum- 
bling, but perhaps alsoa useful volume. 
“ There is a great deal of religion in 
our country, I assure you,” said a 
Caledonian, when taunted by a South- 
ron upon the indifference of his country- 
men: ** No wonder of that,” replied 
the other, sarcastically, ‘* when every 
Scotchmen who comes here leaves his 
religion behind him !” 

Favourable as was the condition of 
our countrymen of the last generation 
in England for the establishment of 
the interests of their national church, 
yet the present position which they 
occupy is still more favourable than 
ever for the accomplishment of so 
desirable a work. The character of 
our people, after long trial, has now 
received the stamp of confirmation ; 
and Scotland, lately so illustrious for 
its success in every department of 
literature, has been wonderfully ag- 
grandized by the writings of that emi- 
nent man who brought its scenery and 
events so vividly before their view. 
An Englishman has been taught to feel 
all but a national enthusiasm for its 
ancient heroes, its romantic scenery, and 
even its doric dialect ; and while he loves, 
with less of prejudice, and a stronger 
affection than ever, the descendants of 
these worthies, and the natives of that 
land of his romance, he is ready to 
carry the same generous affection to 
the beautiful simplicity of their national 
worship. -Even those, too, who are 
most strongly attached to their native 
episcopacy, feel, in the present evil 
day, that every minor distinction may 
be safely forgot, when church establish- 
ments, and even Christianity itself, is 
menaced ; and are, therefore, ready to 
extend the hand of cordial fellowship 
to the once -despised presbyterian. 
Much wealth and influence are to 
be found, as before, among the Scotch- 
men naturalized in the south; and 
their mental capacity is attested by a 
large portion of the press, whose ener- 
gies they wield both in the intellectual 
and moral departments. In point of 
numbers, too, they compose, as it were, 
a nation within a nation, Halfa mil- 
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lion of Scotchmen, and their imme- 
diate descendants, (as large a number, 
we have been told, as composed the 
whole population of Scotland at the 
time of the Union,) are to be found 
within the verge of England. With 
such numbers, resources, and talents— 
with such favourable suffrages upon 
their side, what might not be accom- 
plished? There is no longer a false 
feeling of shame in the way, nor even 
of civil disqualification, to deter these 
Scotchmen from boldly avowing their 
church, and advancing its interests. 
Everything rather concurs in inviting 
them; and the wonder, therefore, 
should be, if they can refuse and 
hold back. Were they, then, but 
united upon the subject of their na- 
tional church, as upon a great national 
question, in which every Scottish feel- 
ing should be tasked to the uttermost, 
what might not then be anticipated ? 
It might not perhaps be too much 
to expect that the Scottish church in 
England would soon rival her vene- 
rable parent in the amplitude of her 
resources, and the greatness of her 
efficiency. 

Such might have been, such at 
least ought to be, the case: but what 
is the reality? Oh, what a sickening 
pilgrimage is mine, compelled, wher- 
ever I turn, to behold the tokens of 
our national disgrace! In Newcastle, 
in Birmingham, in Liverpool, in Man- 
chester, cities that so largely abound 
with our prosperous countrymen, the 
cause of presbyterianism so miserably 
languishes, that it may be said to 
struggle in the death-throes of dissolu- 
tion when it gives tokens that it yet 
lives. The men of wealth have fled 
from the contact of their church, as 
if it were contamination. Those from 
whom greater consistency might have 
been expected are to be found either 
roving from church to church, tolerant 
of all, and indifferent to all,—or seated 
contentedly down on the benches of 
episcopacy,—or turning the heel upon 
church and chapel indiscriminately, 
and living without reference to God 
and eternity. The very small moiety 
that remains, and which, in point of 
numbers, may be called the tithe of 
the tithing, assemble hopeless and 
spiritless under such grievous dis- 
couragements ; and, feeling that they 
are connecting themselves with a fall- 
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ing cause, they make the tie as loose 
as:possible, that they may break away, 
and escape on the first emergency. 
Such is the view which Scotchmen 
and Scotch churches exhibit in these 
great cities of the south. Some of the 
churches have been already engulfed 
in the superior popularity of method- 
ism or independency. Some have been 
shut up and sold from want of funds; 
and that, too, among a people with 
whom the retrenchment of a single 
day’s superfluities, in the course of 
a year, could have soon averted such 
a necessity. And of those Scottish 
churches that still remain, few though 
they be in number, and small in size, 
yet, generally speaking, they are more 
than half empty ; thus presenting a 
freezing atmosphere, discouraging alike 
to people, and pastor, and exhibiting, 
as by a thermometer, the very zero 
of religious indifference. 

But it is in London particularly that 
our countrymen abound, That great 
mart of industry, and metropolis of 
enterprise, forms the grand emporium 
of Scottish adventure ; and there you 
find concentrated their talent, their 
energies, their wealth—and their luke- 
warmness. Of the half million of 
those whom we specified, as either 
directly or indirectly belonging to our 
native land, and claimed by our church, 
perhaps nearly two hundred thousand 
are to be found in London alone! 
These, too, are not so much to be 
found in the lower, as in the middle 
and better classes of society. A po- 
pulation suc) as this, even for their 
own accommodation, should have, at 
least, an hundred spacious and over- 
flowing churches, after making a very 
liberal allowance for lukewarmuess and 
apostacy ; and for wealth suchas theirs, 
the sum for their erection, and revenue 
for their maintenance, would be but 
a trifling item in their annual expendi- 
ture. But take the amount of the 
Scottish churches that actually exist 
in the metropolis; add to them those 
of the seceders, though, perhaps, they 
would deprecate such a neighbour- 
hood ; and throw into the bargain, 
if you will, the nondescript seven 
churches which Mr. Irving’s followers 
have planted, and, after all, you have 
scarcely a fifth part of that low amount 
which I have stated already as so ne- 
cessary. And what, after all, is a 
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Scottish church in London ?, Not that 
vast area, thronged with twelve or 
fifteen hundred hearers, such as is 
implied by the term in Glasgow or 
Edinburgh, Were you to imagine 
that the score of churches, presby- 
terian and millenarian, which we have 
got here, contain each a steady con- 
gregation of about a thousand souls, 
I assure you that you would be wo- 
fully mistaken. Think rather of some 
two or three hundred auditors, and 
you will have the general average ; 
and even from this poor amount you 
must strike off about one-half, as fluc- 
tuating comers and goers, who pace 
the round of the churches, but are 
intercepted by none, Where, in the 
meantime, are our Scottish members 
of parliament, who ought to represent 
the religion as well as the liberty of 
their country? Where are the sheriffs, 
the aldermen, the merchants, who 
came from the north as humble adven- 
turers ; and, under the noble discipline 
of their native church, were taught to 
acquire wealth, but forgot the nobler 
lesson, how to consecrate it? Where 
are the swarms of literati from our 
schools and colleges, who handle the 
pen of a ready-writer, and all the week 
long dole forth lessons of virtue to an 
edifying community? Where are even 
the humble tradesmen, who have been 
toiling on through years of honourable 
indystry, and are rising, step by step, 
into a rank of which their youth 
scarcely dared to dream, and all be- 
cause the church of their native village 
secured them an education for the 
purpose? Ay! where are they all, 
indeed ? 

“I ask their pews, and echo answers— 

‘where ?’” 

The senatorial Sunday dinner — the 
chariot on a drive to the country — the 
barge—the study—the domestic count- 
ing-house—would, in most instances, 
be better fitted to give the necessary 
reply. 

Here I feel, my dear fellow-student, 
that I have not only overflowed the 
usual limits of a letter, but those of 


your patience into the bargain, In 
looking also over the preceding pages, 
I perceive that I have warmed and 


become indignant. But say — was 
there any room for calm complacency ? 
—Upon such a theme as this, would it 
have become one of my name and 
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ancestry to have remained tranquil ? 
Oh! not while the warm blood of my 
great progenitor circulates in my veins. 
I shall soon resume the subject, when 
I have investigated the causes of this 
singular phenomenon—for singular, ay, 
inexplicable, it is to me at present, that 
presbyterianism should thus languish 
and decay amidst the very circum- 
stances that should have tended to its 
prosperity! It is like the mystery of 
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starvation in the midst of boundless 
profusion. Respectful remembrance 
to our venerable Professor; and best 
wishes to E— and H—. In the 
meantime, believe me that you enjoy, 
as hitherto, my affection and my 
prayers, and that I remain 


Your assured Friend, 
Samvev RutTuerrorp. 
London, March 4th, 1836. 
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PATRICK HAMILTON. 


Previous to the sudden bursting of 
that mighty Reformation which, like 
lightning, kindled simultaneously the 
whole of Europe, we find that the 
condition of Scotland was equally 
dark with that of other countries. Her 
struggle for the truth was overpowered ; 
her faithful Culdees had, for ages, been 
supplanted by instructors of a far 
different character ; and the primitive 
purity of her faith and simplicity of 
worship had been exchanged for an 
empty system of gaudy pageantries 
and unmeaning forms. A country, 
naturally poor, groaned beneath a load 
of monasteries, while their inmates 
rioted upon its produce; and though 
the papal dominion, which pressed so 
heavily upon other lands, was felt with 
comparative lightness in Scotland, on 
account of its poverty and remoteness 
from the seat of usurpation, yet this 
exemption was amply requited by the 
superior authority which its priests en- 
joyed, thus removed from the control 
of their head. Every bishop, nay, 
every petty monk, was a pope within 
his own peculiar sphere, on whose 
arrogance there was no check, and from 
whose authority there was no appeal, 
So situated, and under such tempta- 
tions, it is not to be thought that cle- 
rical piety or morality would have 
escaped corruption. The fact is so 
notorious, that it could not escape 
the reluctant confession even of their 
firmest partisans, Among the clergy 
every kind of excess was common, in 
which they rioted with impunity ; and, 
while the dignitaries lived in open 
concubinage, and acknowledged them- 
selves,the fathers of their numerous 


offspring, the inferior orders of the 


priesthood followed so congenial an 
example, and indulged those unbridled 
appetites which a life of luxury and 
sloth so largely tended to stimulate, 
The very name of a monk had become 
a proverb among the people, and was 
synonymous with whatever was exces- 
sive in profligacy, or base and low in 
sensuality. 
Amidst the poverty which they 
thus occasioned on the one hand, 
and the demoralization which they 
— on the other, it would 
ave been some recompence, though 
still inadequate, had they raised the 
intellectual character of the community, 
or even hindered it from retrogression. 
But, as swarm succeeded swarm of 
their numberless orders, they only 
darkened the atmosphere, and shut 
out the light of heaven. They were 
no longer the inventors of useful arts, 
or the studious preceptors of society. 
Even for their proper vocation of 
ae they were so unfit that they 
ad entirely abandoned it; or, if they 
ventured to address the people, it was 
only to extol the merits of a pilgrim- 
age, or rehearse the miracles of their 
founders. What, in the shape of in- 
struction, could, indeed, have been 
expected from those whose reading 
seldom extended beyond the pages of 
their breviary ? It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that such men, at the coming of 
the Reformation, were utterly astounded 
at the arguments by which they were 
assailed, and had no power to answer}; 
or thought that the light must have 
come from hell, that broke so fiercely 
into their recesses, and revealed their 
mysteries, that all might hate and abhor 
them. The imbecility with which 
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they rallied and opposed would have 
created laughter alone, had it not been 
also mingled with such _ relentless 
cruelty, They raised their outcry against 
the Greek tongue, as a new invention 
of the eneiny, devised for the destruction 
of the faith; and as for Hebrew, they 
declared, that whoever studied it from 
thenceforth became a Jew. ‘* These 
heretics,” they said, ‘‘ are continually 
talking about a New Testament; as 
for us, we will be contented with the 
Old.” They soon found their unfitness 
to support religion by controversy, and, 
therefore, they had recourse to perse- 
cution, as an easier and more kindred 
support. 

One incident, recorded by Lindsay 
of Pitscottie, sets this ignorance of the 
Scottish clergy in a very striking point 
of view, Patrick Forman, bishop of 
Murray, and legate for Scotland, a 
personage of high consideration and 
political influence, gave, while at Rome, 
a spendid entertainment to the Pope and 
their Eminences the cardinals. But, 
being obliged to ask a blessing upon 
the banquet, he stumbled so grievously 
in his Latin, that at last he was brought 
to a dead pause, and could not get 
onward. While all waited in expec- 
tation of a sequel, he desperately ga- 
thered himself up for the emergency, 
and exclaimed, in broad Scotch, “ ‘To 
the devil I give you all false carles— 
in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti!” to which the pope and car- 
dinals, thinking he had uttered a whole- 
some prayer in Scotch Latin, heartily 
responded “‘ Amen!” 

During the long and dreary period 
which preceded the Reformation in 
Scotland, we perceive only something 
like faint coruscations breaking, by fits, 
from the gloom, and as suddenly dis- 
appearing. In Knox’s history, there 
is allusion made to one, mentioned in 
the records of Glasgow, who was burnt 
for heresy so early as the year 1422; 
but his name and the nature of his 
belief are equally unknown. In1431, 
Paul Crawe, a Bohemian, accused of 
being a follower of Huss and Wickliffe, 
was burnt at St. Andrews; and, in 
1494, no fewer than thirty persons, 
from a part of Ayrshire alone, who 
were known by the name of the Lol- 
lards of Kyle, were summoned before 
James IV. upon the charge of heresy. 
These, like dim streaks on the firma- 
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ment, might indicate, to the watchful 
eye, that the darkest of the midnight 
had passed away. Still, however, we 
go onwards in obscurity, ignorant of 
the precise point at which it began to 
turn into morning, until the period of 
Patrick Hamilton, who may, with jus- 
tice, be called the morning-star of the 
Scottish Reformation. He emerged 
from the breaking clouds with a lustre 
which every eye could behold; giving 
promise that the glad hour of dawn 
had come, and that the full brightness 
of the rising sun was at hand. 

As far as we can conjecture, from 
the limited accounts we have received 
of him, he must have been born about 
the year 1502. His birth, by his 
father’s side, was illustrious; but still 
more by that of his mother, being 
thereby connected, and not remotely, 
with the royal family of Scotland, In 
his early youth, he was nominated 
abbot of Fearn; a mode of providing 
for the children of noble families, in 
those days, by which the revenues of 
some rich benefice were set apart for 
their maintenance, without implying 
the discharge of its religious duties. In 
this manner the Regent Murray, the 
redoubted champion of the Reforma- 
tion, was known, when a boy, as the 
prior of St. Andrews. Hamilton must 
have been still in early youth when he 
left his native country for the schools of 
Germany. Whether this movement 
had been occasioned by the desire of 
religious instruction in a mind already 
awakened, or, whether it might be from 
the ordinary motive of completing his 
education, we are not informed. At 
all events, his choice was directed by 
that divine Providence who overrules 
the end from the beginning, and fits 
his instruments for their appointed 
work, The university of Witten 
had now begun to raise the standard of 
religious liberty against the spiritual 
oppressor of the world, and the voice 
of Luther had awoke that spirit of 
inquiry under whose fearful inquest 
superstition trembled and recoiled. At 
what time, or under what cireum- 
stances, the mind of our young coun- 
tryman first received the knowledge of 
divine truth, and obtained deliverance 
from Romish error, cannot now be as- 
certained. At all events, he appears 
to have taken a very decided part, as 
an adherent of the reformed faith, ata 
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period when young men are considered 
as still in a state of nonage. But his 
time on earth was to be brief, and, 
therefore, it behoved him to labour 
while it was called to-day. That labo- 
rious compiler of martyrology, John 
Fox, to whom Knox refers us for an 
account of Patrick Hamilton, informs 
us that he went to the university of 
Marpurg; and that there he was the 
first who set up conclusions to be dis- 
puted of concerning the doctrine of 
faith and works. It was upon this 
grand question that popery and the 
Reformation were at issue in all their 
several branches. Let but this doctrine 
be recognised in its scriptural purity, 
and the huge pile of Romish super- 
stitions which, for so many ages, had 
been continuing to accumulate, would 
pass away like the “ baseless fabric of 
a vision.” Professors of religion, in 
these our cool days of courtesy and 
polite accommodation, are unable even 
to dream of the earnestness with which 
the subject of truth was debated dur- 
ing the reforming era. Its noble 
champions were happily ignorant of 
that liberality which allows men to 
sleep amidst deadly errors, as if to 
awaken them would be rudeness un- 
pardonable; or that can courteously 
waive an unpalatable doctrine, rather 
than offend a well-bred society. In- 
stead of such effeminate lukewarmness, 
they were inspired with a warmer zeal, 
than even that of the most devoted 
patriotism, in the momentous cause of 
eternity ; and with them divine truth 
was the great object of research, to 
discover which their whole energies 
were devoted, and to preserve which 
life itself was to be frankly sacrificed. 
Away, then, with that incessant whine 
about their illiberality and rudeness! 
This was the school of martyrs and 
confessors. Patrick Hamilton was 
trained for his glorious office in a 
country whose princes could forego 
their thrones, and the people their all, 
for that truth so lately found; and 
this inspiring devotedness of spirit, 
and these ennobling examples, did not 
surround him in vain. 

He resolved, therefore, to return to 
his benighted countrymen, that he 
might impart to them that sacred 
knowledge with which his own soul 
was blessed. There was something 
inconceivably heroic in this choice of 
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the Scottish martyr. It was to sacrifice 
whatever can be most endearing to the 
heart of youth, and receive the worst 
in return. /. bition, pleasure, the pre- 
eminence of rank, the esteem of friends 
and kindred, and hope itself, that 
brightest possession of youth, must be 
cathniiged for a life of trial, and perse- 
cution,and contempt. He must dare the 
perilous achievement unaided, among 
a rude people, unable to appreciate his 
worth, and in the face of a hierarchy 
prepared to persecute. He must stand 
alone, a mark for hatred and contempt ; 
and, at last, the painful and self-deny- 
ing life of an apostle would be ter- 
minated only in a death of violence 
and shame. Perchance, even after a 
sacrifice so great, his attempt would 
be found premature, and his labours 
abortive ; and thusa character of scorn- 
ful infamy would blight his name, and 
settle upon his grave. By mere pas- 
siveness all this could: have been 
avoided. By the simple act of reserv- 
ing his sentiments within his own 
bosom, which, among men, is reckoned 
so harmless, or even, at times, so laud- 
able, he could not only escape the evil, 
but live beloved, and honoured, and 
happy. But the light which Heaven 
has kindled refuses, like the lamp in 
the sepulchre, to be confined within the 
narrow limits of the heart in which it 
burns, to irradiate a useless solitude. 
It is kindred, in its nature, to the 
source from whence it came; and, 
being imparted by Him who so loved 
the world, it must break forth, and 
enlighten the eyes of them that sit in 
darkness. Hamilton, therefore, gave 
selfish calculation to the winds, while 
he departed from the sheltering pro- 
tection of Luther and Melancthon, who 
honoured him, and the calm retreat 
of the universities in which he might 
have studied unmolested, that he might 
preach Christ to his ignorant country, 
and, if need should be, to lay down 
his life also, that he might evince the 
sincerity of his faith, and the excellence 
of the cause. 

When he arrived in Scotland, he 
allowed himself no rest till he entered 
upon the sacred duty. With zeal and 


fearlessness he commenced the apostolic 
work. Among the learned and the inquir- 
ing he debated and reasoned; with his 
friends he affectionately remonstrated ; 
and to the people at large he preached. 
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As if conscious that his sun would 
suddenly, set while it was yet day, he 
laboured incessantly, in every place, and 
among every class, and with every form 
of solicitation and teaching, that the 
cause of truth might be advanced. 
Doctrines so new to Scottish ears, and 
taught so fearlessly and well by one 
so young and so noble, produced no 
ordinary sensation. It was a novelty 
that made men wonder, and compelled 
them to pause and inguire. And that 
he was well qualified for the important 
office of an instructor, we have suffi- 
cient evidence. Independently of the 
high testimony of the great German 
reformers as to his intellectual capacity 
and religious attainments, we have the 
witness of our own Knox, who informs 
us, that “‘ he was well learned in philo- 
sophie, and hated sophistrie.” In the 
abstract also, which he left behind him, 
of his faith, and the arguments with 
which he confirms it, there appears, in 
spite of its scholastic form, a distinct- 
hess of perception, and correctness of 
definition, at which many grey theolo- 
gians of the present age, with all their 
multiplied advantages, might justly be 
ashamed. He made it evident, in this 
his formula, that divine truth had been 
the object of his earnest research, and 
that its doctrines were clearly appre- 
hended. 

It might have been imagined that an 
instructor such as this, and among such 
a people, would have been long con- 
tinued to bless the land that so needed 
his presence; and that a long life 
would have been bestowed on him, to 
mature that good work which he had 
so zealously and successfully com- 
menced. We are also apt to fancy 
the efficiency of such self-devoted la- 
bours, and picture to our minds the 
apostolic youth becoming grey amidst 
successful toils, and receiving the 
homage of a whole land, as it blessed 
its spiritual guide. But Infinite Wis- 
dom had otherwise ordained it. Scarcely 
yet entered, as to years, into the life of 
manhood, his days were numbered, and 
his sudden departure nigh. Who can 
tell from what evils he was thus re- 
moved? Who can calculate how 
much superior was his death to all 
the labours of the most extended life 
in furthering the cause to which he 
was so devoted? Scotland was to be 
‘aroused by the startling spectacle of a 
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martyrdom ; and perhaps it required, at 
this period, nothing less than the blaze 
of his pile to reveal, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, the foulness of that system 
against which he testified, as well as 
the purity of that faith for which he 
suffered. 

Beaton, the archbishop of St. An- 
drews, possessed, at this time, the chief 
sway in Scotland, both in church and 
state. This bold, bad man, zealous in 
behalf of the secularities and errors of 
religion in proportion to his disregard 
of its spirit, could not see his favourite 
church thus invaded with impunity. 
Already, too, the success of the re- 
formers, in different countries, had 
shewn what even an obscure individual 
might accomplish in a war with the 
established faith ; and, as his pgwer to 
punish was equal to his rancour, he 
was determined to extinguish the hope 
of reformation in Scotland by the de- 
struction of its missionary. Butit was 
necessary that he should proceed warily 
in his purpose, as Hamilton had en- 
deared himself to many by his amiable 
character, and was connected, by rela- 
tionship, with powerful and distin- 
guished families. Instead, therefore, 
of commencing with open violence, 
the subtle primate invited him to St. 
Andrews, as if to a friendly conference ; 
and the unsuspecting youth was en- 
couraged to unfold his views, while 
each was carefully recorded for his 
subsequent condemnation. This so- 
lemn mockery continued for several 
days ; and by acknowledging, with an 
air of candour, that many things in the 
church stood in need of reformation, 
the priests had encouraged their victim 
to deliver his sentiments at large. Hav- 
ing thus gained enough to condemn him, 
the next step was to proceed to his 
destruction. That James V., then a 
minor, might uvt be entreated on his 
behalf, they persuaded him to go ona 
pilgrimage to St. Dothes of Ross; and, 

aving thus removed the chance of a 
reversion to their purposed doom, Ha- 
milton was suddenly arrested, at night, 
in his bedchamber; hurried off to 
imprisonment, in the archbishop’s 
castle; and, next morning, produced 
to trial, before the primate and an 
assembly of bishops and doctors, upon 
the capital charge of heresy. 

The principal accuser against bim 
at the trial was Alexander Campbell, a 
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black friat, who had treacherously in- 
gratiated himself into the confidence of 
the prisoner, that he might be qualified 
for his present office. The particulars 
of this trial are well worthy of atten- 
tion, not only as they fully elucidate 
the principles of the youthful martyr, 
but also the malignant spirit of his 
adversaries. Campbell, after reading 
over the articles of accusation, thus 
commenced with the prisoner :— 


Camp. Heretic, thou said it was 
leisome to all men to read the word 
of God, and, in special, the New 
Testament. 

Ham. I wot not if I said so; but 
I say it is reason and leisome to all 
men that have a soul to read the word 
of God, and that they may understand 
the same; and, in special, the latter 
Will and Testament of Jesus Christ, 
whereby they may acknowledge their 
own sins, and repent of the same ; and 
may amend their lives by faith and 
repentance, and come to the mercy of 
God by Christ Jesus. 

Camp. Now, heretic, I see thou 
affirms the words of thy accusation. 

Ham. | affirm nothing but the word 
I have spoken in the presence of this 
auditory. 

Camp. Now, further, thou says it 
was not leisome to worship imagery. 

Ham. I say not further, but that 
God spake to Moses, in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus, in the second com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt not make any 
graven image; thou shalt not bow 
down to them, nor worship them.” 
And also David, in his Psalms, curseth 
them that are the makers of images, 
and the outsetters, maintainers, and 
worshippers of the same. 

Camp. Heretic, knows thou not 
imagery is the book of the laic and 
common people, to put them in re- 
membrance of the holy saints that 
wrought for their salvation ? 

Ham. Brother, it ought to be preach- 
ing of the true word of God that should 
ut the people in remembrance of the 
Flood of Christ and their salvation. 

Camp. Heretic, thou says it is but 
lost labour to pray or to call upon 
saints that wrought for their salvation ; 
and, in special, to the blessed Virgin 
Mary, or John, James, Peter, or Paul, 
as mediators to God for us. 

Ham. I say with Paul, there is no 
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mediator betwixt God and man’ but 
Christ Jesus his Son ; and whomsoever 
they be that call, or pray to any saiut 
departed, they spoil Christ Jesus of 
his office. 

Camp. Heretic, thou says it is all 
in vain our labours, made for them 
that are departed, when we sing soul- 
mass, psalms, and dirigies, which is 
the relaxation of the souls that are 
departed, who are contained in the 
pains of purgatory. 

Ham. Brother, I read never in the 
scripture of God of such a place as 
purgatory ; nor yet believe that there 
is anything that may purge the souls 
of men but the blood of Christ Jesus ; 
which ransom standeth in no earthly 
thing, nor in soul-mass, nor dirigie, 
nor in gold, nor silver, but only by 
repentance of sin, and faith in the blood 
of Christ Jesus. 

Camp. My lord, you hear he denies 
the institution of holy kirk, and the 
authority of our holy father the pope. 
I need not to accuse him no more. 


The sentence which followed might 
have been easily anticipated from such 
a trial. Having condemned him as 
one given up to damnable doctrine, 
they hurried him forthwith to execu- 
tion, as if they would have deprived 
him of all opportunity for conviction 
and repentance. When he came to 
the stake, he stripped himself of his 
gown, coat, and bonnet, and whatever 
of his raiment could be spared, which 
he gave to his servant, saying, “‘ These 
will not profit in the fire; they will 
profit thee. After this, of me thou 
canst receive no commodity, except 
the example of my death, which I pray 
thee to bear in mind. For albeit it be 
bitter to the flesh, and fearful before 
men, yet it is the entrance into eternal 
life, which none shall possess that deny 
Jesus Christ before this wicked gene- 
ration.” He was offered a pardon if 
he would recant, and burn his faggot. 
“As to my confession,” he replied, 
“IT will not deny it for the awe of 
your fire; for my confession and belief 
is in Christ Jesus, therefore I will not 
deny it. And I will rather be content 
that my body burn in this fire, for con- 
fession of my faith in Christ, than my 
soul should burn in the fire of hell for 
denying the same.” Then, referring to 
his iniquitous judges, he exclaimed, 
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‘As to the sentence and judgment 
pronounced against me this day by the 
bishops and doctors, I here, in the pre- 
sence of you all, appeal against the 
same, and betake me to the mercy of 
God!” He then prayed that God 
would be merciful to his persecutors, 
since many of them, blinded by igno- 
rauce, knew not what they did; and 
for power to strengthen him, that he 


might steadfastly endure the agonies of 


such a death. 

In this spirit of calm intrepidity, so 
equally remote from youthful timidity 
on the one hand, or rash zeal on the 
other, he was fastened to the stake, 
and the pile was kindled. But the 
flames, igniting certain bags of gun- 
powder that were fastened round his 
body, produced an explosion, by which 
he was miserably scorched ; and the 
fire immediately decreasing, his -tor- 
ments were keen and protracted. Dur- 
ing these dreadful moments, he was 
heard to exclaim, “ Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit! How long shall 
darkness overwhelm this realm? How 
long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of 
man?” His accuser, Campbell, in the 
midst of his agonies, harassed him in- 
cessantly with injunctions to recant. 
“Convert, heretic,” he fiercely voci- 
ferated. ‘‘ Call upon our Lady !—say 
‘Salve Regina! ” “Sir Friar,” re- 
plied the suffering martyr, calmly, “ I 
summon you before the tribunal of 
God, and Christ Jesus his Son, that 
you there compear, within forty days, 
to answer for your wrongous accusa- 
tion, contrary to your conscience.” 
More fuel being found necessary, a 
quantity of straw was thrown upon the 
pile, and, a sudden blast from the sea 
kindling all in an instant, quickly put 
an end to his sufferings. But the same 
blast smote his officious tormentor 
Campbell to the earth, while, with 
inconsiderate zeal, he pressed too near 
his victim, and so nearly caught him, 
that the front of his cowl was set on 
fire, From that moment the unhappy 
wretch seemed to be stricken by the 
hand of Heaven. He wandered away 
in a state of fatuity, dreaded and 
shunned, as one marked of Heaven 
for destruction ; and, at last, he died 
within the prescribed period of forty 
days. 

It was deemed not suffivient, by his 
enemies, that their persecution had com- 
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passed his death ; even beyond that state 
where the wicked cease from troubling, 
they endeavoured to injure his reputa- 
tion. For this purpose, they put forth 
certain statements, misrepresenting the 
nature of those doctrines for which he 
died. But the purity and correctness 
of his creed were sufficiently manifest, 
not only from his teaching, but the 
formula which he left behind him. 
Posterity may regret that his oppor- 
tunities were so few, so that he could 
bequeath to them no writings in which 
they might have beheld the impress of 
such a noble, heavenly spirit; but the 
example of his death was worth an 
hundred volumes of theology, and in 
his life and labours we read the best 
record of his character. He suffered 
in the month of September, a.p. 1525, 
and only aged twenty-three years. 
Nothing could exceed the triumph 
of the priesthood, when they had thus 
accomplished his destruction, Itseemed 
to them as if they had driven back the 
coming pestilence, and purified the land 
from its contagion. Nor was the tri- 
umph limited to Scotland. Even in 
foreign lands the death of Patrick 
Hamilton excited no ordinary sensa- 
tion. The college of Louvaine de- 
spatched a letter to Beaton and_ his 
associates, congratulating them upon 
their zeal and the triumph they had 
achieved, and expressing their fond 
hopes of its future consequences. But 
far otherwise than their dreams was 
the happy result. It was that which 
invariably follows a martyrdom for the 
cause of God. Those who had heard 
his doctrines while he lived, beheld 
their excellence in his death, and were 
versuaded to believe ; aud many who 
Pad stood aloof, and refused to be con- 
vinced, were compelled, by such a 
solemn spectacle, to inquire, and to 
meditate. It was the stir and the 
moving of the dry bones, in the valley 
of vision, when the awakening blast 
had blown over it. Not only the laity, 
but even many of the clergy also, be- 
came thoughtful, and pondered upon 
the wondrous incident, so that -the 
whole land began to murmur, through 
all its recesses, with the name and 
words of the departed. Bitter, indeed, 
and true, though seemingly mirthful, 
was the jest of Beaton’s friend, when 
he admonished him from thenceforth 
te bum heretics only in low: cellars, 
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for that even the smoke of Hamilton’s 
pile had infected with his faith all 
upon whom it blew. The ardent spirit 
of inquiry being thus awakened, as by 
a thunder-peal, was never afterwards 
to be laid to rest. It was the first 
blow in that warfare between truth and 
error, after which there was to be no 
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compromisement ; and, with a nobler 
pane than that of the devoted 
partans, the heavenly hero stood the 
foremost in the Thermopyle of his 
country’s religious freedom, and died 

the first for its deliverance. 
VALERIUS. 





PROSELYTE, 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue morning dawned upon Athens, 
and awoke her restless children to their 
daily occupations. The mechanic has- 
tened to his toil; the statesman to the 
senate or popular assembly ; and the 
pupil to the school of science, oratory, 
or philosophy. Still more bestirred 
themselves, and went forth, whose sole 
employment was to discover, invent, 
or improve the news of the day, and 
then enjoy the luxury of rehearsing it. 
They felt, as if jealous, that the world 
would steal away from them at una- 
wares; they laboured and fretted as if 
its. very being depended upon their 
watchfulness. Every street resembled 
a winter stream, always swelling in its 
course ; and the hum of occupation, 
deep and low at first, was but the fore- 
runner of that earthquake into which 
it gradually swelled, until it seemed to 
rock the extended city to its far ex- 
tremities. The living tide, from so 
many different points, flowed chiefly to 
the market-place ; and in a short time 
all was the confusion and stir which no 
other city could exhibit. It was Athens, 
awake and busy. 

But one, the gayest of the gay, the 
most active of its restless children, was 
deaf alike to its summons and its ani- 
mating bustle. While the morning sun 
streamed through the painted canvass 
of his window, and threw its softened 
and variegated rays upon his couch, 
he descended to the hall in a loose 
morning robe, and paced back ward and 
forward upon the tesselated marble 
floor. It was Memnon. His eyes were 
heavy, as if he had passed a sleepless 
night,and his brows were clouded with 
anxious rumination, 

The walls of the apartment were 
hung with warlike trophies, won by 
the valour of his illustrious fathers. 
Sacian and Median coats of mail, that 


had once covered their wearers from 
head to heel, and that sparkled with 
gems and gold, were curiously and 
tastefully mingled with Spartan faul- 
chions, darts, and bucklers, and were 
grouped into festoons by Persian tur- 
bans and mantles of every hue. 

But less obtrusive than all this bar- 
baric splendour, though more fasci- 
nating to the tasteful eye, was an orna- 
ment at the head of the hall, upon 
which, when the view had rested, every 
other object was disregarded. It was 
an image of Jupiter, formed of Parian 
marble, that shone in its mild and un- 
sullied whiteness. The glowing genius 
of a sublime and enthusiastic artist had 
there, in a moment of inspiration, em- 
bodied his noblest conceptions of di- 
vinity; and he who looked upon it 
saw something that resembled the hu- 
man form divine, yet how far beyond 
it!— something that seemed to exalt 
humanity to the Godhead, and in whose 
contemplation the bosom of man swelled 
high with proud complacency. There 
was an awful stillness in the counte- 
nance, the immoveable composure that 
resulted from the confidence of resist- 
less power and authority ; and the head 
seemed to be in the act of giving that 
assenting nod, in which heaven is trou- 
bled, while all creation trembles. Even 
the concomitant bending of the eye- 
brows, and the motion of the ambro- 
sial curls, seemed to be there; it was 
as if the hard material had softened into 
life, and glowed with immortality, be- 
neath the fervour of the artist, When 
he saw the work of his own hands, he 
fell down and worshipped it, and cried, 
‘‘ Speak, for thou breathest!” It was 
a fearful object for spiritual contem- 
plation. The soul that gazed wpon 


its commanding lineaments was awed, 
and melted beneath their influence ; 
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and, in the depth of its enthusiasm, 
exclaimed, “ Surely a god is here !” 
This Jove-like form had often acted 
as a resistless spell upon the noble and 
accomplished Athenian, subduing every 
better principle within him to the ab- 
surdities of idolatry, and making that 
system wear a divine aspect which was 
otherwise so foul and irrational ; and 
he had been wont to hail it as the glo- 
rious transcript of the Lord of heaven 
and earth, and address it with morning 
worship. But now, as he paused for 
a short space before it, he neither 
bowed nor prayed. He sighed as he 
turned away from it, and continued his 
solitary perambulation. He had heard 
of the God of Israel_—of Him, at 
whose awful name the dead idol trem- 
bles ; and like the blast of that trumpet, 
at which the buried dust shall start to 
life, it had called up an array of 
thoughts and wishes from the repose of 
death. Through the long and solemn 
hours of midnight he had mused upon 
the stupendous announcement, and his 
bosom had laboured with emotions un- 
utterable by mortal words. The God 
of the Hebrews seemed to = by, 
commanding him to arise and follow. 
Death, in a visible form, if form that 
might be called which was a magnifi- 
cent and appalling shadow, muffled u 
in its terrors; crossed the gloom, and, 
pointing to the coming midnight, com- 
manded him to hasten before the hour 
had departed. And at times, the thick 
darkness that bounded the spiritual 
horizon unfolded by fits, affording 
glimpses of a lovelier world than this ; 
a land of light and glory, where the 
broken heart is healed, and the lofty 
wish fulfilled. It was a waking vision, 
beneath which he felt wholly power- 
less, as it burst upon him like a suc- 
cession of billows, and carried him 
whither it listed. A whole age of 
thought seemed to have been condensed 
within the compass of that brief night, 
under whose mighty operation the 
whole tenour of his soul was altered. 
His heart expanded at the thought of 
that Eternal, Uncreated One, who 
reigneth alone, and beside whom there 
is none else ; who but spake and it was 
done; who willed and it was accom- 
plished. What, compared with such 
a Being, was this Jupiter—this stone 
of the workman, animated by the 
dream of the poet? He had invoked, 
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again and again, with many‘ah im 
sioned appeal, the divinity whom this 
commanding delineation represented ; 
but had his spirit felt aught of a reply? 
had it experienced anything like an 
approving influence descending from 
above? All had remained as moveless 
and cold as this goodly mass of marble, 
whose knees he had so frequently em- 
braced, and whose hand he had so 
often kissed. 

He paused before the table, upon 
which stood a lyre, the companion of 
his solitude, the voice of his fondest 
emotions ; and while his fingers thought- 
lessly touched the strings, they gra- 
dually resolved the murmurings into 
the notes of the Hebrew strain. The 
sounds were almost as faint as those 
which the breeze produces, when it 
sweeps through the instrument; and 
yet they called up with a more living 
distinctness the vision of yesterday be- 
fore him. The daughter of Zion sat 
by the rivers of captivity, bewailing the 
shame of her bonds and the destruction 
of her children; and he trembled at 
the thought of a people laden with 
guilt, and smitten with a curse from 
Heaven. Another change succeeded, 
and he beheld the glorious panorama 
of a land which God himself had ‘fur- 
nished for the home of a chosen people. 
He beheld a solemn train of anointed 
priests and Heaven-commissioned pro- 
phets, moving amidst scenes that were 
lighted up by the presence of the Al- 
mighty himself, as he walked over the 
landinmercy and judgment. And where 
was Athens amidst impressions such 
as these? Athens! it was no longer 

resent to the enthusiastic Athenian ; 
bis heart has found its home in the 
land of the stranger, and rests among 
the abodes of the scorned barbarian—a 
home more kindred far to its immortal 
nature, and more commensurate with 
its deathless aspirations. 

Thoughts such as these, so new and 
so great, at last amounted to positive 
pain in that mind which they so ex- 

nded beyond its wonted compass. 
fe thought it necessary to unfasten, if 
possible, their hold, and deliver him- 
self for a time from their control. He 
took up a volume of sportive tales, and 
endeavoured to read ; but their. light 
language seemed an insult to his_pre- 
sent feelings, so that he threw it aside. 
He then addressed himself to the 
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gloomy pages of the dramatists; but 
the deities with which they were filled, 
and the mythology which they incul- 
cated, only sent his thoughts with a 
more violent rebound to the themes he 
had struggled to escape. He felt as if 
destiny had yielded him up to Elkanah, 
whose voice still tingled in his heart. 
He took a hasty refection, avoided all 
collision with the inmates of the house- 
hold, and sallied out, with the intention 
of seeking immediately the society of 
the stranger. 

He was obliged, in his course, to 
pass through the market-place, which 
was filled,as usual, with a mighty con- 
course of citizens and strangers ; while 
the sound of such a number of min- 
gling voices resembled the noise of a 
mighty sea, blending together the chaf- 
ing of its winds and waves. Each 
person was benevolently attending to 
every kind of business except his own. 
Memnon, as he appeared in sight, and 
threaded his way through the maze, 
was successively recognised and hailed 
by a knot of beardless philosophers, 
who, in the first month of their studies, 
were setting at rest the question of 
destiny and free-will ; by three sophists, 
who were splitting hairs upon the 
ro kakov,—by a little senate of poli- 
ticians, who were arguing on the pro- 
bable renewal of the war with Sparta ; 
and by a gay assemblage debating 
keenly upon the comparative merits of 
Chian and Lesbian wines. Each 
thought their own subject of paramount 
importance, and endeavoured to inter- 
cept and enlist such a partizan as 
Memnon ; but one all-absorbing pur- 
pose held, for the present, the mastery 
over him, so that he pushed them aside 
without reply, and hastened upon his 
course. 

“* What is the matter with Memnon?” 
cried a youth to his wondering associ- 
ates, when the object of his inquiry 
had disappeared. ‘“ Yesterday he em- 
braced us ; and now he looked, me- 
thinks, as if he could have used his 
arms fora very different purpose. He 
has knocked a grasshopper out of my 
hair,” he added, peevishly, stooping 
down and picking up the golden orna- 
ment, 

“Do you not know Memnon bet- 
ter?’ said another. ‘ Yesterday he 
could feast in the hall of Anacreon ; 


to-day he does penance in the cave of 
Trophonius.” 

“Yes,” cried a third, catehing up 
the theme, “he mounts to the Empy- 
rean, where he scarcely vouchsafes to 
look down on us poor worms who are 
crawling upon the earth ; and then de- 
scends with double eagerness to an 
earthly table, after he has been cloyed 
with nectar and ambrosia.” 

“ But you will own,” said one of 
the party, “that he brings down a fine 
ethereal spirit from these high regions, 
to lighten and adorn our. poor sympo- 
sium.” 

“ All this is very true,” said the first 
speaker; “ but then how full of hu- 
mours he is, Do you know, too, that 
he treats the gods themselves as oddly 
as he does us poor mortals. I have 
known him spend a whole night pros- 
trate upon the floor of the temple be- 
fore some shrine ; and when he joined 
us, he would be the first to ridicule an 
act of such excessive devotion.” 

“ And I,” rejoined another, “ have 
seen him, when he looked and. talked, 
as if some deity had touched his eyes ; 
so that, like Diomed of old, he could 
penetrate that mist which shrouds the 
vision of mortal men; and then he 
would rave —oh, Hercules, how he 
raved! He talked as if he saw all 
creation pervaded with forms of immor- 
tality. Nota rose could breathe, ora 
leaf quiver, without being the dwelling 
ofa god. But when the poetical in- 
spiration forsook him, he became stern 
and dark; and could then argue as if 
the gods themselves were only deceitful 
dreams, that haunt the pillow of super- 
stition, and disturb the repose of man.”” 

“* And how can it be proved that he 
errs in this?” said a younkling, but a 
miracle of precocious wisdom in his 
own eyes, who thought he had caught 
a favourable subject upon which he 
might astonish by his eloquence. ‘‘As 
for the existence of those beings whom 
we term gods, how can it be predi- 
cated ?”—but here, while he gathered 
himself up into an attitude of superi- 
ority, and with the point of one fore- 
finger touching the other, was about to 

ropound his argument, the world was 
Steed of the light about to break 
forth, by a universal “ Hush! hush!” 
from his companions, that startled him 
into silence. He turned to the) di- 
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rection in which they looked, and saw 
that which froze him into a schoolboy’s 
confusion. An old man was magnifi- 
cently moving towards them, who 
walked as disdainfully as if he scorned 
the base elements that supported his 
advancing steps: his nostrils were di- 
lated, as if incensed at everything 
earthly; while his eyebrows, large 
enough to furnish the wants of half-a- 
dozen sophists, looked with the augury 
of a thunder-cloud upon the young 
assembly. From under that formidable 
pent-house lid he peered vindictively 
upon them, as if he had overheard the 
latter part of their conversation ; while 
the juvenals quailed at his coming with 
the flutter of pigeons among whom the 
soaring hawk is in the act of making 
its selection. It was uot till he had 
passed by that they were able even to 
breathe. <‘ There goes Gnatho, the 
grim Areopagite,” said one of them, 
when he was fairly out of view ; “and, 
believe me, it is not safe to question 
upon divine things when he is in pre- 
sence. He is as furious a partizan for 
the existence of the gods, as if it con- 
cerned his own; and, for aught I know, 
he may be one of them in his own es- 
timation. He was, as you know, the 
deadliest prosecutor of Anaxagoras ; 
and now, to keep his zeal in exercise, 
he has transferred the whole brunt of it 
against the stubborn patience of So- 
crates.”” Then, clapping the unfledged 
sceptic upon the shoulder, he added, 
“ Alas for poor Memnon, if he were 
indicted before the twelve, with Gnatho 
at their head, even though you, my 
clever Megandrus, were there to back 
him !” 

A new theme was now offered to 
their discussion. A new theme! what 
could be more delicious to the soul of 
an Athenian? He would have proposed 
it to that sated monarch, who offered a 
kingly reward for the discovery of a 
fresh luxury. The appearance of 
Memnon had destroyed their balance 
of the Grecian states ; and, leaving its 
restoration toa future opportunity, they 
rushed at the causes of his singular 
waywardness. Was his bile affected ? 
Was his ambition excited ? Was he dis- 
appointed ? washe mad? was he writing 
an epic poem? was he in love? Each 
question opened a new route, that led 
to nothing. The only conclusion upon 
which they could ultimately settle was, 
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that his conduct was wholly beyond 
their comprehension. 

In the meantime, the subject of their 
gracious anxiety had cleared the out- 
skirts of the press, and arrived at the 
house in which the stranger dwelt. 
Directed by the landlord, he proceeded 
to the apartment of Elkanah; but when 
at the door, he hesitated to enter; for 
he heard within such sounds of musie 
as those of the preceding evening, and 
accompanied by words, plaintive and 
deep-toned, yet pleasing, the language 
of a distant land, and the utterance of 
a rapt, excited heart. It seemed to be 
an act of devotion ; perhaps a hymn to 
that Glorious One so far above ev 
god,and whom the srangerworshippd. 
The music at length ceased,and Mem- 
non entered. Elkanah’s countenance 
brightened at his coming, and he re- 
ceived his new friend with an earnest 
welcome to his habitation. 

Elkanah was dressed, not as yester- 
day in the Grecian costume, but in the 
richer and more picturesque garb of his 
native land. His head was adorned 
by the turban, that covering so crown- 
like in its appearance, from under 
which his dark ringlets flowed on 
either side ; the form of his ample and 
finely-modelled chest was displayed to 
full advantage by the close tunic of 
Tyrian purple, and the richly-jewelled 
cincture that bound it; while the eastern 
mantle, which descended from his 
shoulders to his feet in large and grace- 
ful folds, imparted additional grandeur 
to the: stately form which it half- 
covered, only to display to greater ad- 
vantage. Upon his forehead was a 
piece of parchment, on which was 
written strange characters, which a su- 
perstitious Greek might have mistaken 
for a protecting charm ; but which, as 
Memnon afterwards understood, were 
transcribed from the sacred book. 
While the Athenian looked at him, he 
thought he had never seen before a 
form so august and attractive; while 
the contrast between such a pair, each 
a goodly specimen of his respective 
people, was like an impersonation of a 
glorious mid-day hour meeting with 
one of the brightest midnight, each 
adorned by the light of its own lumi 
nary, and each by turns the: most beau- 
tiful and commanding. 

There was little need of the usual 
ceremonies of recognition between 
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them: the name of a strange god, or a 
heathen greeting, could find no ad- 
mission here. Neither was the further 
cultivation of confidence requisite, 
where, on the one side, the heart was 
relieved of its sorrows by utterance, 
while, on the other, there was sympathy 
to lighten and assuage them. In a 
short time the preliminaries of conver- 
sation were finished ; the tone of unre- 
served communication, suspended for a 
few hours, was renewed ; and the He- 
brew resumed the tale of his wanderings 
to his deeply-attentive auditor. 

“TI told you yesterday,” he said, 
“that I fled, in a state of frenzy, from 
the city of Jerusalem: that was soon 
succeeded by the stupor of the wretch 
who is unconscious of the objects around 
him, and possesses neither an aim for 
the present nor a single hope for the 
future. Thus I continued to wander 
from city to city, and from village to 
village, unconscious of the objects I 
passed, or the crowds that gazed upon 
me. When, at last, my limbs were 
weary, and my strength exhausted, 
my thoughts returned to me, and my 
spirit awoke from its trance. It was 
then only that I could breathe more 
freely ; while my tears, imprisoned by 
an agony too strong to weep, at last 
burst forth, and imparted a temporary 
deliverance. It was then,: too, that I 
was able to lift up my voice, and loudly 
bewail the completeness of my deso- 
lation. A father snatched away from 
me by a cruel death ; his brother, who 
should have been the father of the or- 
phan, become my confirmed enemy ; 
the betrothed of my heart torn away 
from me; the man who had been my 
brother become my supplanter; all 
these became, in their turn, the burden 
of my lamentation. I exclaimed that 
I had lived utterly in vain, while I 
called upon death to come and deliver 
me; but death shuns the wretch who 
implores his coming, and I still con- 
tinued to live on and suffer. It was in 
vain that 1 scaled the loftiest moun- 
tains, pierced the deepest recesses, and 
even made my dwelling amidst the 
solitude of the tombs, as a refuge from 
the misery of bitter recollections. I 
could not flee from my own heart, or 
forget my own existence ; and with the 
instinct of the wounded hart, that, after 
the long chase, returns to its distant 
lair, to bleed and die, I returned to 


Jerusalem, though there nothing re- 
mained for me but the tokens of all I 
had lost and suffered. 

When I returned to Jerusalem, its 
streets resounded with jollity, while 
armed bands and troops of lawless men 
pervaded every corner with sounds of 
clamorous rejoicing. The high priest 
had been chosen whom the good re- 
jected; and his appointment to office 
was celebrated, not with the solemn 
worship which had been wont to follow 
so sacred an occasion, but with frantic 
merriment and deeds of violence. The 
repose of night was startled also with 
the glare of torches and the din of hos- 
tile armour ; while all who had been 
obnoxious to his election were obliged 
to hide their heads, and bewail, in 
stifled accents, the dishonour of our 
name and the profanation of our tem- 
ple. And still, deeds of blood ’con- 
tinued to be wrought from hour to hour, 
while the hymns of the afflicted wor- 
shippers were often mingled with the 
cries of the dying. All this I marked 
at my return; and I could forget, for 
a moment, my own sorrows to weep 
over Jerusalem. 

“‘A few hours only had elapsed since 
my arrival in the city ; and at midnight 
I was seated in my lonely apartment, 
buried in deep thought. At one time 
I brooded over my own calamities, and 
at another I less selfishly deliberated if 
there might not yet be means to roll 
away the reproach from Zion. The 
world had nothing left for me, and I 
thought that it would be doubly de- 
lightful now to die for my country. 
This was the only duty that remained 
for me. In the cause for which my 
father had perished, I would go and 
sleep by the side of my beloved parent. 
But how should I act on the present 
occasion? Should I repair to the court 
of Persia, to which we still acknow- 
ledged a partial allegiance, and state to 
the great king the enormities that had 
been committed, and implore his in- 
terference? But, as a son of Abraham, 
I loathed the idea of that idolatrous 
worship before his footstool which he 
required of every suppliant; and still 
more did I reject the thought of sub- 
mitting our holy things, and their 
mournful profanation, to the contempt 
of his heathen counsellors. The ouly 
remedy could be found among our- 
selves. I thought that, from among 
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the adherents of the true representative 
of the house of Aaron, a force might be 
collected sufficient, by a daring onset, 
to sweep the city of its foreign soldiery, 
and give to the priesthood its legitimate 
occupant. Thus only could peace be 
restored to our hearths, and holiness to 
our altars. But, marked as I was as 
an enemy, and perhaps a victim, would 
I be able to find the time and the pri- 
vacy that were needed to form such a 
coalition, unsuspected? Might not 
even my appearance in the streets of 
Jerusalem be a signal for a similar out- 
rage to that by which my sainted father 
had perished ? 

«¢ While I was thus buried in thought, 
while in these deliberations, which so 
important an emergency suggested, I 
experienced a momentary relief, and 
looked calmly forward to the peril 
which every alternative announced. 
These thoughts were doomed to experi- 
ence an abrupt solution. I was aroused 
by a cautious step tha* stole along the 
passage; my door was silently opened, 
and a muffled figure advanced to the 
table at which I sat. Thinking it was 
the entrance of a midnight murderer, I 
had snatched up a weapon, when, un- 
covering his face, I saw that it was a 
servant of my uncle; one who had 
been a devoted friend of my early 
years, ‘ Fly, fly !’ he hastily exclaimed, 
* Eleazar and Adonikam are seeking 
thy life. Bitter is the hatred with 
which they hate thee, and fiercely they 
have sworn that thou shalt not see the 
setting sun of to-morrow. Even the 
swords are already whetted to slay 
thee; and they would strike, though 
thou wert grasping the veil of the most 
holy place.’ The faithful menial, faith- 
less only to his master that he might 
be true to the law of God, and the love 
with which he had cherished my early 
steps, had overheard the impious con- 
spiracy by which I was to be cut off. 

hey knew my influence among our 
own party, and declared that, while I 
lived, they could not be Safe. Accord- 
ingly, with the sanction of the high 
priest, my death was decreed ; and on 
the succeeding day I was to perish, in a 
concerted brawl, by the swords of the 
soldiery, while the whole was to appear 
as the result of mere accident. Unable 
to contemplate a ‘murder so atrocious, 
he had) stolen away,in the silence of 
midnight, to warn me, though his own 
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safety might be thereby perilled ; and 
in the same stealthy manner he left me, 
and hurried homeward, that he might 
enter the house undetected. 

«Let the evil come!’ I bitterly ex. 
claimed, when he had gone, * what can 
life give me that I should preserve it 
any longer? or whither can I flee where 
I shall cease to be miserable? Why 
should I refuse to die, when they who 
are my own flesh so fervently demand 
it?’ in a stern and sullen mood, I 
resolved to abide, and even present my 
naked bosom to the swords of the mur- 
derers; but, after calmer reflection, 
other thoughts returned. I could have 
fronted death in battle, or welcomed it 
in the deed by which my country would 
be free ; but to yield myself up as an 
unresisting victim, to glut the rage of 
hired murderers and usurpers, to cast 
away a life that might be consecrated 
to such high purposes as a thing of no 
account,—this every feeling of pride 
and sense of duty indignantly rejected. 
‘ Away, tempter!’ I scornfully cried, 
after a short pause; ‘think not that I 
will make myself a laughter to the 
godless, and furnish them with sport 
by my dying groans! I shall live, 
though it were but to disappoint such 
a foe; and let them gnash their teeth, 
when they find that I have escaped 
from their snare, like the bird from the 
net of the fowler. Farewell, for a space, 
mine own Judea: I must now a 
wanderer in foreign lands, where I shall 
live upon the hope of my return!’ 
Hastily furnishing myself with a few 
jewels of value, and girding on my 
swotd, which had guarded me ere now, 
I traversed, with a hasty but cautious 
foot, the abrupt and winding streets of 
Jerusalem. At times I saw the foreign 
prowlers flitting through the gloom like 
night-birds after their prey, their foot- 
steps only mingled with the distant 
howl of the houseless dog or the jackal; 
and I could easily divine those deeds 
of rapine or murder which made them 
indifferent to the hour of repose. Often, 
while my teeth were clenched with 
rage as I beheld their shadow-like 
movements, I grasped the hilt of my 
weapon, and resolved to confront them 
in their murderous path. Bat to perish 
in the dark, and by such a foe! * No!’ 
I indignantly exclaimed within my 
heart, ‘let me reserve myself for the 
hour and‘the call! The time may yet 
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come, when my life and my death ma 
equally bless my suffering country.’ { 
knew that thegates were closely watched, 
by the orders of the high priest and his 
jealous assistants ; but I was also aware 
of an unguarded part of the wall that 
could be easily scaled. This obstacle 
was soon surmounted ; and, by paths 
with which I was well acquainted, I 
continued my journey, until, at sunrise, 
the city was far behind me. Still I 
was obliged to hurry on like a fugitive, 
because I knew that, when my escape 
was discovered, a price would be set 
upon my head, and a keen pursuit 
commenced. Nothing but the remem- 
brance of the wrongs I had already 
suffered could have made me look with 
an untroubled eye on the many dangers 
of detection ; nothing but the fond wish 
to live on for my country could have 
armed me against the prospect of exile, 
and all the miseries it has inflicted. 

“T passed in safety the verge of my 
belovel land,—that land, now trodden 
under foot by its own children, yet still 
so beloved and so regretted. I lingered 
upon its verge, and wept over the ne- 
cessity that commanded me to be gone. 
T might behold no more that heavenly 
temple in which the soul holds coh- 
verse with the Almighty ; nor the as- 
cending smoke of those sacrifices before 
which the repenting sinner finds for- 
giveness. I must bid farewell to the 
living with whom I had associated ; to 
the dead whom I remembered and 
mourned ; to the lovely scenery, so full 
of gladness and abundance; to the 
landmarks, so fraught with the memo- 
rials of stupendous miracles, and the 
traces of heaven-enlightened messen- 

ers. My thirsty soul must no longer 

rink of the hallowed wells of salva- 
tion, nor be gladdened by the vision of 
those awful pathways that lead from 
earth to heaven. And where, in the 
whole range of existence, after the 
abandonment of these, could I find a 
country and a home? All places were 
equally the same, for every one was a 
place of exile. I knelt down, and 
kissed the very dust of Judea; and 
gathering a handful of it, which I care- 
fully wrapped up to accompany me in 
all my future wanderings, I tore myself 
away from the boundary, and com- 
menced a weary pilgrimage which, since 
that period, has been uncheered by a 
home, and unyisited by a dawn of 
hope. 
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“With a fondness of emotion that 
made me feel as if I still might be 
wandering within our own land, while 
traversing those parts of the world that 
were so closely connected with its his- 
tory, I repaired to that tremendous 
wilderness which formed the rough 
cradle of our nature’s infancy, when our 
fathers wandered there for the space of 
forty years. There, amidst burning 
wastes and flying sands, and hardships 
which the patient camel hardly endures, 
I traced the wanderings of our people, 
where they had been sustained by bread 
rained down upon them from heaven ; 
and I saw the rocks still rent asunder, 
whose chasms had opened at the touch 
of our prophet, to quench the thirst of 
the dying millions, in rivers and rolling 
waves. Horeb and Sinai raised their 
giant summits to heaven ; and, while 
fixing my looks upon them with trem- 
bling veneration, I thought of the pe- 
riod when they had striven to flee away 
at the terrible coming of our God, as 
he descended to enlighten us with the 
revelation of his will, and teach us the 
way to heaven. Qh, Athenian! with 
what emotions of pride—pride that was 
more allied to heaven than earth, I ex- 
claimed aloud amidst these sublime 
prospects, ‘ I too am a son of Abraham, 
and a child of the promises !’ 

“T passed through Egypt, that house 
of bondage, where our fathers, in an- 
cient times, were crushed to the earth 
by the greatness of their burdens; and I 
saw a people, learned and wise for their 
time, but fools in that which is the only 
true wisdom. They who spanned the 
heavens, counted the stars, and mea- 
sured out the times and the seasons, 
were bowing down before the grazing 
ox or the creeping thing, and saying to 
them, ‘ Ye are our gods!’ I came to 
the land of Persia, and considered the 
monuments of its ancient glory, and 
the spoils of its present abundance ; 
and while thus employed, I turned 
aside to look at the grave of him by 
whom all this had been founded, and 
read there the humbling inscription, 
‘I am Cyrus, who brought empire to 
the Persians: do not envy me this little 
dust !’ I looked at the walls and bul- 
warks, standing like the everlasting 
hills or the strength of rocks, and 
boasting that they would endure for 
ever; but, in future ages, the traveller 
shall wander there, and, looking nar- 
rowly, shall exclaim, ‘ Where were 
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they?” I stood within the gates of 
mighty Babylon, and marked how 
those who had brought our nation low 
were themselves humbled in their turn; 
and I beheld, through the vista of pro- 
phecy, the hour, so soon to come, when 
that golden city shall cease for ever, 
and no longer be found among the 
nations. The terrified pilgrim shall turn 
away from its neighbourhood, finding 
nothing there but pools of water, and 
hearing nothing but the sound of the 
bittern, or the cry of the thirsty dragon, 
amidst its pathless solitudes. I passed 
through the thronging cities of the 
mighty empire, glittering with the spoils 
of an hundred wasted kingdoms ; and 
hastened for relief to the country, where 
the rich earth seemed to groan with the 
abundance it produced for the susten- 
ance of its countless children. I wan- 
dered there through many a paradise 
of groves and gardens, where every tree 
breathed fragrant balm, and every river 
seemed to ow with milk and wine ; 
but on every mountain the midnight 
fire was kindled, that polluted the 
bright face of heaven with an unholy 
worship ; and every star that burned 
most brightly was only alight by which 
the soul went astray. All was the 
grandeur and loveliness of a mighty 
temple, built by no human hand, for 
the worship of Him who is felt to be 
ever present, though inaccessible, to 
mortal sight. But where, alas! was 
that worship ? The woods alone bowed 
down their heads before Him; the 
fruits and flowers alone sent up to Him 
the odour of an offering; the voice of 
winds and waters, the song of birds, 
and the cry of beasts, rejoicing in the 
gladness of animal life, alone proclaimed 
his power, and acknowledged his good- 
ness. Man, appointed the high priest 
of all, was more brutish than the beasts 
that perish; for by him alone that 
temple was profaned by deeds of guilt, 
and by expiations more guilty still. 

“« For three years my weary pilgrim- 
age has thus continued. I wander from 
land to land, but still there is no rest 
for me. I pass from crowd to crowd, 
but still I find no friend. In a throng- 
ing world I am alone; and in solitude 
I have no converse but with painful 
remembrances. With whom can I take 
sweet counsel upon those noble themes, 
compared with which all earthly wisdom 
is nothing? and to what sympathizing 
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spirit can I say, ‘ Let us go up to the 
house of our God?’ t sometimes 
seems as if there was no voice through- 
out the mighty solitude but my own, 
when it ascends in brokenness and 
weeping to the mercy-seat of the Most 
High ; and when the world is buried 
in sleep, it is then that I wander forth 
to endure the agony of retrospection 
and dreary self-communion. Then, 
amidst the wreck of mine own happi- 
ness, Jerusalem rises up before me,— 
that home of my heart, and nurse of 
my immortal hopes,—and, like a be- 
reaved mother, she stretches forth her 
arms, and cries, ‘ Return, return to me, 
my son!’ And soon I shall return to 
thee, oh, my mother! Even a grave 
with thee is better far than a home 
without thee.” 

Here the Hebrew ceased his narra- 
tive abruptly, for excess of emotion 
would otherwise have prevented its 
continuance. Memnon still felt the 
bewilderment which the former part of 
it had summoned up. However de- 
fective in incident, yet he saw that it 
was no common case of suffering and 
exile, as it implicated a depth of regret 
such as even Athenian banishment had 
never inflicted. He would have tried the 
language of affectionate consolation; but 
the feelings of the other seemed to him 
so strange, that he was utterly at a loss, 
and therefore he was silent. But El- 
kanah, who marked his embarrassment, 
could also trace its causes ; and he saw 
the sympathy that glowed in the breast 
of Memuon, though it could not find 
words of utterance. An affectionate 
embrace, and hands clasped within 
each other during the long pause that 
succeeded, proclaimed that mutual af- 
fection which words were wanting to 
express. Memnon would have ques- 
tioned him as to the nature of that 
wondrous faith and worship of which 
he beheld such glorious, though tran- 
sient glimpses, during the course of the 
narrative ; but when he considered the 
agitated feelings of his friend, he for- 
bore to press him farther. Hoping that 
a better opportunity would soon occur, 
when the troubled heart bad become 
calm, he addressed him with expres- 
sions of pity and affection, whose sin- 
cerity could not be mistaken, and then 
betook himself to his own. house. 
When there, he still hastened to be 
be alone. He longed to brood, over 
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that new.and mighty world of thought, 
at whose threshold everything earthly, 
must be stript off and left behind. He 
felt like the prophet hearing the voice 


from heaven exclaiming, “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground ” 
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RESOURCES. NO. II. 


fy is truly astonishing, as well as 
affecting, that amidst the vast multitude 
of those who call themselves Curis- 
TIANS, there is so littledone for Curisr. 
They admit, in general, that he is their 
Lord ; and therefore they assert in this, 
that his will is theirs, and that his 
service is their distinguishing profes- 
sion, They avow that he is their 
Redeemer, by the ransom of his blood, 
paid down for their deliverance; and 
therefore they grant, that they hold all 
that they are, and all that they have, 
of him. They declare, that in his sim- 
ple written word he has prescribed the 
work which is his, and to which all who 
are his are bound to devote themselves ; 
and, in such declaration, they avouch 
that to be this work, to which they 
have dedicated themselves, and that not 
in part, but in whole. Now, there can 
be no doubt, with those who know the 
mind and character of Jesus Christ, as 
declared by himself, and revealed by 
his inspired servants, who were most 
intimate with him, that the cause near- 
est to his heart is the salvation of men. 
For this he lived and died—for this he 
rose again, and, as a mediator, lives for 
evermore, Every true Christian must, 
of necessity, have the mind of Christ 
in him: this is the very law of his 
Christian being; nay, its very principle ; 
so that every such individual will most 
certainly be more concerned for the 
salvation of sinners, as the grand object 
of Christ’s heart, than for any one thing 
else ; or else the degree in which he 
feels that it is not so with him, will be 
an occasion of repentance habitually. 
If these observations, supported as the 

are by the uniform tenour of God’s word, 
be applied to the mass of Christian 
profession around us, how many shall 
we find whose heart is indeed with 
their Lord’s heart, and whose work is 
indeed their Lord's work? How few 


are they that live, and work, and suffer 
for Christ and the salvation of men ; 
and yet this is involved in a Christian’s 
faith and profession! Oh, |how many 
will be brought in guilty of perjury as 
to vows, and of hypocrisy as to pro- 
fession, in the great day of searching 
and of recompence ! How many of us 
who, on the bended knee in secret, 
and over the communion of Christ’s 
body and blood in public, have solemnly 
sworn that ‘ we are the Lord’s,” are 
found, from day to day, going heavily 
instead of joyfully, having a load of 
conscious guilt fretting and oppressing 
us, because of our carnal ease, our 
worldly ambition, and our personal or 
domestic selfishness! It is high time 
for us to awake and consider our posi- 
tion on this perishing world, our rela- 
tion to Christ, the one Saviour, and 
our solemn responsibility as to those 
ample resources of which we are 
masters, both rightfully and actually. 
And if it should please God to bless 
the few imperfect hints thrown out 
occasionally in these papers for the 
arousing of any one slumbering Chris- 
tian, or, if not that, of the writer him- 
self, to the deliverance of his soul in 
this solemn matter, then the pen shall 
not have been taken up in vain, nor the 
“‘ Thistle” be without some eternal and. 
heavenly bloom. 

2. In a former paper we introduced 
a view of the grand resources of which 
the church, as the world’s evangelist, 
is possessed. The known mind of 
God—the mediatorial power of ‘the 
Lord Jesus Christ—the regenerating 
energy of the Holy Spirit—the word 
of truth—and the agency of the 
Christian ministry, all constitute re- 
sources inconceivably grand and eflec- 
tive for the evangelization of the world. 
But besides these, we may enumerate 
others, of an order subordinate to those 
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others ; which, though in themselves 
they have no tendency to such a work, 
yet are a channel through which the 
former class may go forth and operate. 
Indeed, amongst Christians, all that 
can possibly be used for Christian pur- 
poses, (of which the pores of the 
gospel must be considered as the chief,) 
constitutes a Christian resource ; and 
whatever constitutes a resource, entails, 
in the very fact, responsibility also; of 
which responsibility no man can get 
rid, unless he can (which is impossible) 
destroy the fact that he was the pos- 
sessor of such a resource. It is there- 
fore of importance that we consider, 
what involves our own safety, and the 
salvation of others, alike. 

3. (1.) The first of those subor- 
dinate resources which we shall men- 
tion, is property. It must be obvious 
to all how property, or its medium 
and representative, money, constitutes 
a missionary resource, and that of a 
very important kind. Without money, 
the necessary support cannot be af- 
forded to those who are called to the 
active and direct agency of publishing 
the gospel. As they are required to 
lay aside all other pursuits, yea, to 
leave all, and to follow their ministry, 
so it is alike the ordinance of nature 
and of grace, that they be gion 
therein. by those for whom they are 
substituted, The degree of such 
maintenance may vary with circum- 
stances, but the necessity of it remains, 
If such a preliminary resource be li- 
mited or withheld, it is clear that that 
agency which depends on it for sup- 
port must vary in its amount and ope- 
rations also; and if such resource be 
abundant, then will there be a propor- 
tionate facility of sending out labourers 
to the Lord’s work. Now, how much 
of property is there at the disposal of 
Christians in this kingdom and in this 
city? How many hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds are there in the pos- 
session of Christians amongst us, 
locked up in the form of a sinfully 
accumulating stock, or expended in 
forms which are but slavish homage to 
a godless world! How many men 
are expending on their mortal bodies 
at the rate of 500/. a year, who could 
live as happily on 300/., and devote 
annually the whole surplus to the sal- 
vation of their fellow men! How 
many Christian families are decking 
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themselves out in their’ Redeemer’s 
property at the rate of 700/. or 800/. 
a year, when they might live more 
safely, more peacefully, and most 
abundantly, at the rate of 4001, or 
500/., and entertain daily the sweet 
thought, that by the remainder they 
were glorifying their Lord and blessing 
the world! In all this there would be 
no self-denial. How many members 
of Christian churches, men who re- 
gularly participate of the body and 
blood of the Saviour of the world, are 
*‘ laying up treasures,” in express op- 
position to the direct command of their 
Lord, to the amount of hundreds a 
year ; and have actually amassed those 
thousands of idolatrous gold, which 
might send forth the many ambas- 
sadors of Christ to a world that is 
perishing in ignorance! Oh, when 
will those Christian idolators break 
down their golden calf, grind it into 
powder, and scatter its dust upon the 
stream of the world’s salvation, ‘* Lord, 
how long, how long?” He that hath 
property hath a missionary resource ; 
and let him be ready to obey Christ’s 
call, though in that form it may never 
come—** Sell all that thou hast, and 
come, follow me.” 

(2.) Business, in its various forms, is 
another resource, which may be, and 
ought to be, sanctified for the same great 
end, Through it, chiefly, is that pro- 
perty first acquired which is afterwards 
inherited. As it is the first element of 
Christian character to ‘ serve Christ,” 
so a Christian’s whole business is to 
be Christ’s service; he is to work to 
promote his Lord’s will. Thus let a 
man who is not called to be a mis- 
sionary in person, be a missionary in 
business. Let him labour most ac- 
tively and unweariedly, yet most spiri- 
tually, for the Lord; not merely in the 
fear of the Lord as to the mode of it, 
but for the kingdom of Christ as to 
the end of it. Let him lay down this 
simple principle—“ I carry on busi- 
ness for the salvation of the world, 
through the diffusion of Christ’s gospel 
—this shall be my end. Out of my 
profits lam entitled, by the word of 
God, to take a plain and sufficient 
maintenance for myself and my family ; 
and this, too, that we may personally 
serve him: what is beyond shall be 
given for the benefit of my perishing 
fellow-men.” Suppose the Christians of 
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London so toc on business, as by 
their profession they are bound to do, 
oh, how great the blessedness to them- 
selves !—how vast the benefit to the 
world! Then could infidels read a 
living comment on those words—“ Be 
not slothful in business ; but fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” Then 
would come forth, from the mint of 
business, property already stamped with 
the image and superscription of the 
King of Glory; and then would it 
freely circulate unto the ends of the 
earth, as the symbol of living Chris- 
tianity. Oh, how vast would be the 
resources of the church, as the world’s 
evangelist, were all her members in this 
empire’s business to dedicate themselves 
and their business in this manner to 
the Lord. And why should it not be 
so? Let each Christian ask himself 
this question. 

(3.) Commerce may be well desig- 
nated as another resource in the pos- 
session of the church, for the benefit 
of the world. It has pleased the 
Lord of all the earth, and the head of 
the church, to put into the hands of 
this Christian empire the key of this 
world’s commerce; so that almost 
every kingdom and tribe is open, in 
some way or other, unto it. Britain 
hath veins and arteries almost every- 
where, through which life or death, 
health or disease, may freely circulate. 
Whilst human selfishness is the imme- 
diate instrument, Divine Providence is 
the primary agent, in producing this 
state of things. The church is bound 
to wait upon his hand; and seeing 
that so great a multitude of Christians 
are so intimately connected with com- 
merce, and fill its departments from the 
highest to the lowest, this in their hands 
becomes another missionary resource, 
which it is their duty and privilege to 
use to the utmost oftheir power. How 
many professedly Christian merchants 
have it in their power to do much to 
promote the knowledge of salvation 
abroad! Have not some of them in 
their power to convey across the deep 
the missionaries of Christ, or obtain 
such reduction of expenses as may set 
at. liberty much money that might 
otherwise be sunk in this much-ab- 
sorbing demand? Have not others in 
their power, to a great extent, to select 
and employ Christian officers and 
seamen, who by word and example 
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may prove useful missionaries where- 
ever they may go? Have not others 
in their power to influence much their 
foreign connexions for the promoting 
or opening up the cause of evangeli- 
zation over the world? How many 
could send forth Bibles and tracts, as 
a standing accompaniment of a Chris- 
tian’s trade, wherever such could be 
used? If there was indeed an intense 
and burning zeal for the salvation of 
men, such as ought to pervade all 
Christian commerce, how vast a re- 
source would this prove: it would be 
as a channel of irrigation unto the ends 
of the earth. Yet, doubtless, the day 
is coming, when all the tracks of com- 
merce and the connexions of trade shall 
become the highway of our God ; when 
the camel in the desert, and the ship on 
the mighty deep—when the caravan 
and the steamer, and the railway, and 
every form and path of commercial 
movement, shall become the property 
of our Lord and his Christ. 

(4.) Learning is also a resource of 
vast importance in the evangelistic 
cause, when sanctified to the service of 
God, and controlled by his Holy Spirit. 
This was strikingly illustrated in the 
case of the apostle Paul, the pupil of 
Gamaliel, and a master of Jewish 
learning. His trained and disciplined 
mind reasoned mightily both with Jew 
and Gentile; and whether the holy 
Scriptures or the Greek sayings were 
to be quoted, for their several pur- 
poses, he was able to meet the enemy 
on his vantage ground. The import- 
ance of learning, as a missionary re- 
source, is clearly to be seen in the case 
of India and China, where the damning 
superstitions of idolatry, are invested 
and interwoven with such forms and 
theories of the most absurd philosophy 
and science, that even a well instructed 
schoolboy might overturn the authority 
of a whole volume of their sacred 
writ. The facts of an eclipse, clearly 
demonstrated and illustrated, had the 
effect (as was lately shewn by that 
enthusiastic and clear-sighted mis- 
sionary, Dr. Duff,) of undermining the 
faith of a Hindoo youth in his whole 
shaster, though it could not save his 
soul. Yet was not the former a step 
to the latter? How vast the resources 


of the church in knowledge and learn- 
ing, in this age of the world! How 
powerfully, if conseerated to the spi- 
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ritual benefit of the world, might they 
be brought to bear, in the acquisition 
and translation of languages,—in the 
exploding of those false systems which 
are the very pedestals, nay, the very 
pillars, of many forms of heathenism— 
in silencing the proud but ignorant 
champions of superstition, and in 
training up and furnishing a native 
ministry of Christ all over the world. 
How much learning, how much know- 
ledge, is now, like useless steam, 
flying off and dissipating in mere sel- 
fish indulgence, that might be given up 
to Christ, to be used by him for the 
benefit of a perishing world. How 
many learned Christians are now wast- 
ing their treasures of truth in the 
privacy of a study, or in the anonymous 
articles of a mercenary periodical, who 
might be most important aids in mis- 
sionary seminaries and institutions, for 
furthering, by their special gifts and 
acquisitions, the great cause of the 
kingdom of all truth. Such resources 
are now beginning to be called out and 
developed more than formerly; and 
Christians are beginning to see that 
pious learning and useful knowledge 
can serve Christ as certainly as either 
numbers of men or abundance of 
money. 

(5.) The useful arts of life are also of 
the utmost importance, in furthering 
the great cause of the Gospel. How 
many of the nations of the earth are 
still in a state of savage life, with all 
its attendant miseries and comfort- 
less habits. They know not how to 
sow or reap, to build houses or to 
weave raiment; they know not how to 
prepare wholesome and nutritious food 
for the support of life; and they are 
utter strangers to the art of healing 
diseases and removing the agonizing 
maladies of their mortal bodies. They 
know not how to communicate thought 
by writing, nor how to extend and trea- 
sure itup by printing ; but are the victims 
of perpetual ignorance or of baseless 
tradition. Some of the great empires 
of paganism may be comparatively ex- 
empted from this extreme of barbarism ; 
but how many millions of our fellow 
men are groaning under this savage 
state? How many humble Christian 
men are there in our land, who, if sent 
forth, or if going forth in connexion 
with our missions to the more bar- 
barous parts of the world, might be 
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enabled so to connect the benefits of 
the useful arts of life with the’ gospel 
of Jesus, (even as he connected the 
benefits of healing with the exercise of 
preaching,) that-men might be won, 
and drawn to listen to the truth of 
salvation. If Christian students be 
needed in Asia, might not Christian 
artisans be useful in Africa? And 
might not Christian physicians, as 
Luke, who accompanied Paul, prove 
blessed helpers all over the world? 
Iiow many humble, useful, and well- 
instructed Christians may there be inthe 
church, nay, in our several churches, 
whose hearts burn to do good to the 
heathen, but who, because they rightly 
judge that they have no call to preach, 
do therefore conclude that they can do 
nothing for the disburdening of their 
hearts! And yet, if such men had the 
opportunity of going forth in their own 
departments, and forming small Chris- 
tian settlements in connexion with the 
ordinance of a Christian ministry in 
the midst of them, might form a pow- 
erful nucleus of benevolence, useful- 
ness, testimony, and example. Are 
there not Christian men in the medical 
profession who might, after an ordi- 
nary manner, take up that part of our 
Lord’s miraculous ministry—the heal- 
ing of the sick, and so illustrate the 
nature and power of salvation, as well 
as actually and immediately bless those 
who are sinking under the pressure of 
disease? Are there not some of them 
who have realized a competence, .and 
could now afford to devote the re- 
mainder of their life to Christ and the 
world? Are there not others, more 
dependent, who might attach them- 
selves to the staff of a Christian mission, 
and so be honoured and useful to the 
souls as well as the bodies of men? 
The Moravian brethren are a splendid 
demonstration of how effectively the 
arts of civilized life may be devoted to 
the missionary cause, and how im- 
portaut a resource they become to the 
church, as the world’s evangelist. 

There are other resources which we 
had thought of enumerating, but space 
prevents. One more only we adduce, 
in conclusion. 

(6.) Example is one of the richest 
subordinate resources which the church 
or the Christian possesses ; and this is 
that for which the world seems now 
looking out, on our part, as the 
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disciples of Christ. Much has been 
said, much done, and more has been 
promised ; still all seems to have been 
only what might have been expected. 
There have been no such acts of self- 
denial, or of clear and prominent sacri- 
fice, as to strike the minds of men, and 
arouse them to think, examine, and 
reflect. Our missionary procedure 
has been of an ordinary business kind 
for the most part. There has been 
more solicitation from the church, than 
presentation to the church, for the 
great work. Let all Christians, minis- 
ters and laymen, now examine them- 
selves as to their willingness and call 
in this matter—not as to a partial, but 
a total dedication. Let them each 
consider their stewardship, either as to 
ministry or property; \et them sist 
themselves solemnly before the throne 
of their sovereign Lord ; let them unto 
him declare their sincere and perfect 
willingness to do his whole work, and 
to withhold nothing from him; let 
them thus wait on him day and night, 
making no reserves; and if he call 
them, let them obey; if he require 
their property, let them give it up. 


Oh, if there were but some sound and 
chosen men to stand forth, to lead the 
vanguard of the Lord’s host in’ this 
selfish and caleulating age, how would 
example strike like a holy electricity? 
How would the hearts of the lukewarm 
tremble, and how would the souls of 
true Christians be awakened! How 
would the young convert gird up his 
loins, and the aged saint spread out his 
hands and bless him! Oh, let none 
who have convictions in this matter 
check them—let none who have lead- 
ings thwart them—let none who feel 
drawn to shew an example shrink—let 
no man deem himself a selfish local 
fixture—let no steward dare hug his 
master’s money, and call it his own, 
with which he will not ‘part on his 
master’s orders! For the power of 
missionary example we are individually 
responsible; let all our readers pray 
God to give them grace to use this 
talent aright; and may he honour 
some of them, by stirring them up, 
calling them forth, and sending them 
joyfully away; whilst their example 
cries aloud, “Go, anp po THOU 
LIKEWISE !” M. 
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NO. IV.—-THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


TueEre are many circumstances which 
tend to stamp a general national cha- 
racter upon the Scottish population, 
and enable the individual to partake 
in and profit by the worth of the 
whole, at the same time that he is 
contributing h's share to it. The one 
which we have chosen as the title of 
this paper, and which we purpose to 
make its leading subject, is, however, 
of such predominant influence, that it 
is entitled to stand foremost in the 
array of national advantages. It is so 
entitled, both upon the general principle 
and upon the practical proof as af- 
forded by the Scottish nation ; and, in 
order that the practical illustration may 
be the more clear and forcible, it will 
be necessary, or, at all events, proper, 
first, to consider a little the nature and 
influence of the general principle, 
Religion, that is, the pure and sim- 
ple religion of the gospel, without 
superstition. and without idolatry, ih 


which there is no pomp of merely 
human rites to take the external senses 
captive, and come between man and 
his God and Saviour, is the only sure 
foundation, and the only trustworthy 
guard of sincere virtue, whether in the 
nation or in the individual. Strictly 
speaking, indeed, it is in the individual ; 
for though example is powerful upon 
the inexperienced, the national worth, 
in this respect, is only the aggregate, or 
sum of the worth of the individuals ; 
and it is because the church of Scot- 
land tends to bring religion home to 
the heart and conscience of every man 
in its own divine nature, and ‘not 
through the gloss of human ceremonies, 
that the church of Scotland has so 
powerful an influence on the character 
of the Scottish people. ‘ 

When religion is of this heartfelt 
nature, and does not consist of sab- 
bath or holiday ceremonies, which are 
put on and off with theday, it becomes 
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a perpetual guardian standing in watch 
over even the most secret thought, at 
all times, and under all circumstances. 
We do not mean to say that, while 
man is in the body, and subject to its 
imperfections and frailties, the very 
Strongest feeling of religion can, at all 
times, keep him from error, for “ there 
is no man that liveth and sinneth not ;” 
but still, religion is the means which 
God has appointed for this purpose ; 
and, upon every principle of reason 
and of observation, we are constrained 
to believe that the means which he 
has appointed are the best. 

The truth of this does not, however, 
require to rest upon grounds either of 
conjecture or of belief; for it is self- 
evident. We have already shewn that 
the laws of society, enacted by legis- 
lators, tend chiefly to curb and restrain 
the vices of mankind, but have no vital 
principle of goodness in them ; and, in 
so far as moral conduct is concerned, 
the public laws of society remain iyno- 
rant of a man until they have been 
broken by him, and he has thereby be- 
come obnoxious to their penalties. 
Public opinion goes a little further, 
because it affects those minor points of 
conduct which are too numerous and, 
in the individual act, too trifling for 
the pomp and circumstance of the law. 
It is upon this principle that indivi- 
duals are invariably found to be better 
or worse according to the general cha- 
racter of those with whom they associ- 
ate, and by whose opinions they regu- 
late their conduct. In as far as the 
young and the inexperienced are con- 
cerned, the opinion of a virtuous so- 
ciety, though it is, in reality, nothing 
more than a preservative from vice, has 
much the appearance of a teacher of 
virtue, or, at all events, an enticement 
to virtuous practices. There is no 
question that, in this respect, it is most 
commendable; and it must be allowed 
to have its share in the maintaining of 
a high and virtuous tone of national 
character, wherever such is to be found. 

But, notwithstanding these merits, 
the value of which we are very ready 
to admit, the control of the very best 
society does not reach the heart; for a 
man may stand highly abroad in the 
sight of his fellow men during his 
whole life, and yet be all the time a 
hypocrite in the sight of God. The 
world, how keen and how pure soever 
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may be its observation, can see nothing 
but the outward conduct; and, as 
Satan is said to be sometimes trans- 
formed into an angel of light, for the 
express purpose of rendering his temp- 
tations and snares more effective for 
evil, even so a man of corrupt heart 
and wicked purposes will sometimes 
wear the external garb of religion and 
sanctity as a cloak for covering a greater 
depth of enormity than the open and 
profligate would dare to perpetrate. 

Religion, when it comes home to the 
heart and conscience sincerely and per- 
manently, supplies that portion of 
watchfulness over the conduct which 
neither law nor the opinion of society 
can accomplish. It is not in the mere 
act of guilt that the guiltiness of the 
actor consists. The hand of the mur- 
derer is no more guilty of the crime 
than the knife with which the victim is 
destroyed. It is the same in every 
case, the body is never guilty in any 
of its members ; for the body, notwith- 
standing the curious manner in which 
it is organized, and the inimitable skill 
with which it is adapted to the immor- 
tal spirit, is still, like the bodies of 
ordinary animals, the mere dust of the 
earth, and can have no more moral 
guilt than they can have. It is the 
soul of man only which can err in the 
sight of God, though the body, as the 
servant or instrument of the soul, may 
and must partake in the punishment 
which follows as a necessary conse- 
quence of the sin of the soul, unless 
the free grace of One mightier than 
man interpose in mercy, and bring 
pardon and salvation. 

The guilt of the individual trans- 
gression, and the taint and injury which 
that transgression brings upon the ge- 
neral character and conduct, are in the 
inward thought, the original formation 
of the guilty purpose ; and no human 
law, opinion, or admonition, can reach 
or regulate this. But religion does 
reach it at all times, because the de- 
vices of man stand naked and open in 
the sight of God; and therefore the 
constant feeling that the eye of God is 
upon him, and that God will assuredly 
reward him according to his works, is 
the grand inward moral tie by which 
alone the soul can be kept in the paths 
of rectitude. 

This higher principle than anything 
which can be advised or commanded 
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by man, does not weaken the obligation 
of the individual to the opinion of 
society or to the laws of the country, 
but quite the reverse. 1t does, indeed, 
prevent the individual from “ following 
the multitude to do evil ;” and Scot- 
land and her church furnish noble 
examples of religion standing up to 
vindicate itself, in the case of human 
laws attempting to come between man 
and his Maker, and thereby laying the 
axe to the very root of religion itself. 

In order that religion may produce 
this beneficial effect upon the majority 
of the people, it is necessary that it 
should be as pure, as spiritual, and as 
tree from ceremonies as the nature of 
human observance will admit. It is 
farther necessary that there should be 
no ground of worldly grievance or ani- 
mosity between the teacher and the 
taught — between the pastor and his 
flock. This last is a consideration of 
far more importance than those who 
have not reflected on it are aware of. 
A minister of the gospel, however 
learned, or pious, or zealous in the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, is 
still a man, and, in worldly matters, 
subject to like passions and frailties as 
other men; and, though it is impos- 
sible for him to divest himself of these 
in the conducting of his worldly con- 
cerns—in attending to the temporal 
necessities of himself and his family, 
it is especially necessary that no portion 
of these should, in the least, mingle 
with any one portion of that intercourse 
which takes place between him and 
his flock, in promoting those spiritual 
interests, of which, under God, and 
according to the institutions of the 
bible, he is the instrument. 

So important is this, that we may, 
perhaps, place it foremost in that cata- 
logue of benefits which, the church of 
Scotland has bestowed, and is con- 
tinuing to bestow, upon the Scottish 
people. Except in a few instances, 
and they are very few, the minister of 
a Scottish church does not directly put 
his hand into the pocket of any one of 
his parishioners, or exact a fee for the 
performance of any one duty which 
belongs to his ministerial office. No 
doubt he is supported, and, in the 
case of the officiating minister, more 
liberally supported, than in England ; 
and there is no doubt that he is sup- 
ported out of the labours of the people, 
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because other than this there is no 
support for any human being. But, 
excepting in the few instances which 
we have alluded to, and few as 
they are, and comparatively light as 
are the exactions, they produce heart- 
burnings, and strifes, and alienations of 
affection between the pastor and his 
flock,—excepting in these, the support 
of the clergyman is made a rent-charge 
upon the land in country places, and 
upon the public property of cities and 
burghs. The erecting and keeping in 
repair of churches is charged exactly 
in the same manner; and the stipend 
which the minister receives is under- 
stood to be payment in full for his 
ministerial duties to his a whe- 
ther collectively or individually. Not 
a single farthing can be legally de- 
manded, or is, in fact, demanded, for 
baptisms or marriages, orattending the 
bed of the sick, or smoothing the 
descent to the grave to the dying, 
by holding forth to their hopes the 
covenant of mercy in the hour of peril. 
It is true that where the minister is a 
favourite, as he is in the majority of 
cases, his wealthy parishioners are ac- 
customed to make him little presents 
upon the more joyous occasions that 
call for his professional assistance. But 
these presents are purely voluntary, and 
ought to be viewed in the light of 
tokens of affection rather than anything 
else. Nor must it be forgotten that, 
in many instances, the present is given 
the other way in the case of the poorer 
parishioners. 

There is thus, not only a perfect 
absence of everything calculated to 
produce dislike and estrangement be- 
tween a Scottish clergyman and his con- 
gregation, but they are drawn towards 
each other by bonds of mutual affection, 
which can hardly exist among men in 
any other situation of life. No doubt 
there are sometimes disputes and dis- 
likes between parishes and their minis- 
ters; because, as long as man is fal- 
lible, uniform and unbroken peace can- 
not always exist in any one relation of 
society. Those who choose to examine 
the matter, either in its past history or 
its present state, will find that, in the 
great majority of cases, those mis- 
understandings have been of a doc- 
trinal character; and that the instances 
of objection to the man have been few 
in comparison with those of objection 
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to the preacher. If the average of 
Scotland, at any period of the history 
of its reformed church, is candidly 
taken, it will be found that: dispute 
has been comparatively the rare ex- 
ception, and cordiality the general 
rule. 

It could not, indeed, have been 
otherwise. The people understand 
their religion, and love it,—and love it 
not the less that their fathers shed their 
blood for ‘’ establishment and preserv- 
ation ; and we believe it may be said, that 
it is, too often, not in human nature to 
love religion without loving its minis- 
ters. Nor is there any necessity for 
going into arguments from principle, 
or evidences from history, for the es- 
tablishment of this. If any one is 
sceptical, they have only to “go and 
see.” If it is a country parish, the 
people collect in the churchyard before 
the service commences ; and when, at 
the appointed hour, the minister comes 
slowly and reverently, preceded by the 
church officer, carrying the book of the 
revealed will of the living God, as the 
foundation of all the service, and the 
ground of all the instruction, which 
are to occupy the accustomed hours of 
the morning and evening of the day set 
apart by the Almighty for his own 
worship, the people may be seen mov- 
ing toward the path, and greeting their 
minister, generally in silence, as one 
who has been appointed, in a manner 
which they believe to be in accordance 
with the Bible, the instrument of feed- 
ing them with the bread of life. The 
close attention to all parts of the ser- 
vice shews that there is a continuation 
of the same feeling; and when the ser- 
vice of the day is over, and the minister 
has prayed God to bless them with the 
blessing of his flock, the mutual salu- 
tations are cordial ; and very frequently 
a few of the fathers of families, some 
one day, and some another, go home 
with the minister to share the bounty 
of the manse, and profit by the private 
conversation of him who has but a little 
before been their public instructor. Nor 
is it at all unlikely, if no sick bed re- 
quires the presence of the minister, that 
some of the parishioners remain till 
evening sets in, and close a real sab- 
bath of spiritual instruction by kneeling 
together with their minister in prayer 
before the footstool of the Eternal 
throne. 
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A sabbath spent in this way tells 
upon a father, and through that father 
upon his family, as a message from 
Heaven; and the lessons which arise 
out of it are prolonged until each sab- 
bath retains a part of the religious feel- 
ing of the preceding; and the knowledge 
and the love of religion wax strong; and 
virtue, and morality, and kindly aflec- 
tion, and all the better feelings of 
human nature, necessarily follow in 
their train. 

Were there no more than this, it 
would be enough to give a decided 
tone to the character of the people. 
But this is only the sabbath; and a 
Scotsman’s religion is in feeling, if not 
in absolute form, a matter of every 
day. So is a Scotsman’s intercourse 
with the minister, in as far as that 
intercourse may be necessary or con- 
sistent with those duties which both 
have to perform independently of this. 
If the visit of the minister is upon an 
occasion of a more lively character, 
then the minister is the life of the 
party; and his superior education, his 
chastened discourse, his pure, though 
often pointed, wit, and the whole 
fascinations of a well-educated, judi- 
cious, and discerning man, have a won- 
derful effect upon the mental character 
of the people, and also give a great 
impulse to their social happiness. 
This, by the way, is one, among 
others, of the reasons why the remem- 
brance of Scotland will not be blotted 
out. Place a Scotsman at the anti- 
podes, and let him have been buffeted 
in his way there by every gale and gust 
which can beat upon a breast that has 
been hardened upon the heather, and 
let him live there to the extremest 
bourne of man’s mortal span: he may 
forget his sorrows, he may forget his 
joys, he may forget everything which 
is dear to, or dreaded by, a man pos- 
sessing no feeling of country,—but 
Scotland he cannot forget;—the blue 
hill, the bright water, the Sunday ser- 
mon, the evening devotion, and all the 
other attributes of ** the dear old land,”’ 
cleave to him as though they were 
part and parcel of his heart-strings, 
and quit not till these are rent asunder 
by the gripe of the last enemy. 

So, also, if diffieulty or distress, of 
whatever kind, arises,—and these are 
part of the lot of every human being,— 
the counsel of the minister is always 
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ready, obtained without money or 
price, and, generally speaking, it is 
sound. He may not, and, generally 
speaking, cannot have so much know- 
ledge on some particular subjects as 
many of his parishioners; but, for 
this very reason, he becomes a better 
adviser upon those points where advice 
is necessary and valuable. It would, 
for example, be absurd for a minister 
to attempt to school a farmer in the 
art of agriculture, a merchant in that 
of bargain and sale, or a manufacturer 
or an artizan in the conducting of their 
respective works, because every such 
person must know his own limited 
department much better than it can 
be known by any man of merely ge- 
neral and philosophical information, 
whatever may be his talents and aec- 
quirements, 

But this very superiority of know- 
ledge upon one point is a necessary 
disqualification for a knowledge of that 
general intercourse of the world in 
which one profession is always, in some 
way or other, bearing upon another; 
and it is here that the advice of the 
minister is frequently of such service 
to his parishioners ; and the gratitude 
which they naturally feel necessarily 
draws more closely the bond of union 
between him and them. 

It might seem invidious to point 
decidedly at contrasts in other churches 
with regard to the relation in which a 
clergyman stands to his flock ; but the 
facts will not hide. For, when the 
proprietor of tithes, who is, in many 
instances, not a clergyman at all, but a 
lay impropriator, and, as such, is not 
necessarily a Christian of any denomi- 
nation, but may be a Jew, or even an 
infidel, comes to make his exaction; 
and especially when the clergyman 
comes for this purpose, and never 
visits the parish for any other, but 
leaves the whole duties which, at his 
ordination, he is, or ought to be, sworn 
to discharge personally to the best of 
his ability, to be “apes by some 
starving curate, who receives not for 
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the same a single shilling for ‘every 
pound received by the non-resident 
clergyman or the lay impropriator, it 
is next to impossible, that the minds 
of the people shall not be estranged 
from the church, aud; through the dis- 
like which they have to the church, 
form a dislike to religion itself. Every 
one who ean read the Bible, or who 
can understand the repetition of its 
words by one who can read it, must 
be aware of the declaration of the 
Saviour, that “his kingdom,” and, by 
necessary consequence, the kingdom 
of his church, “is not of this world.” 
But in this there is a kingdom of the 
hierarchy, which is not only of this 
world, but wholly of this world, be- 
cause the revenues of it may be held 
by one who not only does no sacerdotal 
duty, but who is an open and avowed 
enemy to the religion of the gospel. 
Such being the case, it is contrary to 
every principle of human nature that 
there should not be, in the mind of 
every thinking person, a firm conviction 
that the church, as an establishment, 
and religion, as a vital principle, have 
no essential connexion with each other. 

This does more mischief than would, 
at first, be supposed, because it breaks 
men off from the communion of the 
church, which is a wholesome com- 
munion, and sends them to wander 
upon the mountains of variety, each 
according to the imaginations of his 
own heart, upon what is called the 
“Votuntary System,”— a system 
than which there can be none more 
pernicious in practice, because it makes 
the will of man, which is treacherous, 
unstable, and unwise beyond expres- 
sion, the standard of judgment in mat- 
ters of religion. 

From all these sources of mischief 
the church of Scotland is completel 
free ; but, in addition to those whic 
have been mentioned, its direct and 
positive advantages are so many that 
we must make the remaining ones the 
subject of another paper. 





TO MY GUDEMAN. 


Trou mindest weel, my ain true love, the day we pledg’d our troth, 


How brightly shone the summer sun that smil’d u 


n us both! 


Our love was then sae fond and warm, ’twas fear’d it could not last, 


But, like the summer sun, would fade when summer days were past.. 
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Yet, loud has howl’d the winter wind, an’ snell has been the weather; 
And still, the heavier the storm, the mair we've clung thegither. 
How is it then that sae we love !—come tell me if ye can; 

For ilka day I loo thee mair, my ever dear gudeman. 


Thou then hadst bonnie, light-brown locks, that cluster’d round thy brow, 
An’ wi’ the shining locks I play’d, an’ weel I loo'd them too: 
a 


But now thy hair is tyning 


st, and eke is turnin’ grey, 


Yet mair fondly now that brow I kiss than on our wedding day. 


And as I dane’d upon the green, wi’ foot sae gay an’ light, 
Thine ee aye follow’d ilka step wi’ pleasure beamin’ bright : 
My matron step is slower now, wi’ a bairn in ilka han’, 
But still that fond ee follows me, my ever fond gudeman. 


And when, in face o’ God and man, the holy knot was tied ; 

And when thou led’st me to thy hame, a blythe an’ happy bride, 
We thought, beneath that humble roof, our peacefu’ days to spen’, 
Far frae the warld, an’ warldly care, within that mountain glen. 


But soon, alake! the a came, an’ troubles hae been rife, 


And bitter faes an’ ho 


low frien’s disturb’d our peacefu’ life : 


And though we’ve sailed o’er stormy seas, an’ stray’d through mony a lan’, 
Yet hand in hand we've still held on, my ever true gudeman. 


They say that aye, when poortith comes, then love flees fast awa ; 
But that can no be love like ours—it is na’ love ava ; 

True love stan’s aye on firmer foot: the love that Heaven has blest, 
In fear 0’ God it first began, and on his love will rest. 


Thegither, then, we'll travel on ; to heaven thou’lt lead me still ; 
While love will double ilka joy, an’ brighten ilka ill : 

And when, at last, our journey o’er, we reach yon blissfu’ lan’, 
We'll love e’en mair than here on earth, my ever dear gudeman. 


Lucy. 
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Cavurcn Extenston.—“ The heather 
is on fire!” was the poetical exclama- 
tion of Rob Roy, when he saw the 
zeal that was kindled in the Highlands, 
and spreading from clan to clan, in 
behalf of the exiled house of Stuart. 
* The heather is on fire!” we also ex- 
claim, in reference to Scotland, upon 
the better, and far more important 
subject of Church Extension, which 
continues to spread with the ardour of 
a national enthusiasm. Meetings are 
called, and societies formed, to build 
places of public worship where they 
are most required ; and the sums that 
continue to be poured into the treasury 
attest a zeal that daily strengthens and 
grows upon the question. The start- 
ling desideratum which. Dr. Chalmers 
announced, of an hundred churches, 


and as many schools, to be erected in 
the course of a year, though then re- 
garded as a “ devout imagination,” ap- 
pears now so far from Utopian, that 
we fondly hope it will even fall short 
of what will actually be accomplished ; 
and while, in this great work which 
he has thus commenced, he enjoys a 
far nobler claim to the admiration of 
his country than the circumstance of 
his being the most eloquent of its 
preachers, every school and church 
thus erected will also be a monument 
of his excellence to an admiring pos- 
terity. But this spirit is not confined 
to Scotland alone. The winds of 
Heaven have carried the sparksabroad, 
and England has caught the, flame. 
The Bishop of London, with; equal 
earnestness, and superior means, has 
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shewn himself to be truly a follower 
of the ancient apostles, by the zeal 
with which he labours for the increase 
of church accommodation among the 
parishes of his very populous diocese. 
Our protestant cause in Britain had, 
perhaps, remained too long unperse- 
cuted and undisturbed, for its real 
welfare, so that a deadly stagnation 
began to be the consequence; and 
therefore a wise and gracious Provi- 
dence permitted the coming of a “ day 
of trouble, and of rebuke, and blas- 
phemy,” that the fears of our Chris- 
tian cause might be excited, and its 
energies aroused: to exertion. But 
while we rejoice in that lenient hand 
which so tenderly measured the 
amount of the visitation to the alarm 
and diligence necessary to be produced, 
let us beware how we remit in our 
efforts, or suffer ourselves to sink back 
into sleep, as if the danger had dis- 
appeared, and the duty been accom- 
plished! The one and the other is as 
yet only in its commencement; and if 
thus we remit in our efforts, and fold 
our hands for a “ little more sleep, 
and a little more slumber,” we shall 
then compel the same benevolent Pro- 
vidence to awaken us by a more terrible 
visitation. Abundance of fuel is in 
readiness for the purpose; and with a 
breath He could kindle anew the fires 
of Smithfield, and thus compel the 
church to rise from torpor, and gird 
itself for action. If the chastisement 
of whips is unavailing, we shall be 
chastised with scorpions. Even the 
sordid principle of self-preservation, 
therefore, in the absence of more 
heavenly motives, should incite us to 
seize upon the milder alternative. 

Princety Muniricence.— We 
understand that the Duke of Buccleuch 
intends to erect an additional church 
at Dalkeith, at his own expense, and 
to devote for this purpose the sum of 
eight thousand pounds. This is only 
one of a long list of his benefactions 
for the cause of church extension; and 
which, we trust, will obtain a more 
imperishable record than the pages of 
the “ Thistle,” and nobler applause 
than can be rendered by our cotempo- 
rary journalists. 

Srarve tr our!—Among the mis- 
cellaneous estimates for this year, we 
observe that the sum of 14,140/, has 


been voted for the support of the clergy 
in North America. But we perceive, 
with grief, and something like indigna- 
tion, that while between three and four 
thousand is given for the maintenance 
of the Roman-catholic priesthood, only 
2751. has been set apart for the pres- 
byterian clergy. What dire political 
sin have we or our fathers committed, 
that our church should thus continue 
to be visited with ceaseless opprobrium ? 
Or was it too much to pass it over in 
silence, rather than to ailot such a 
pitiful item, only thereby to shew how 
much presbyterianism was despised ? 
This is cutting off with a shilling, in- 
deed! Well may popery chaunt a “ Te 
Deum” over the singular liberalism 
of the nineteenth century ! While their 
choir is in tune, let them also sing a 
requiem over the presbyterian zeal of 
our Scottish parliamentary representa- 
tives, since they are so willing even to 
starve their own, rather than that the 
cause of Rome should be impoverished. 


Cotonrat Cuurcues.—The Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on 
churches in the colonies have pre- 
sented a memorial to Lord Glenelg, 
the Colonial Secretary, pointing out 
the great disadvantages which emigrants 
from Scotland labour under in the 
colonies of Van Diemen’s Land and 
Canada from the want of ministers 
and a settled provision for them. In 
order to remedy the evils stated by the 
committee, the memorialists recom- 
mend— 

‘1, That instructions be given to 
the governments of those colonies 
where the statutes formerly quoted are 
in force, to give them full effect ; e.g., 
by admitting the presbyterian clergy 
in Canada to their bir share, as far as 
practicable, of the proceeds of the 
clergy-reserve lands ; and by bestowing 
on the Scottish settlers in Van Die- 
men’s Land, and elsewhere, a share of 
all grants for ecclesiastical purposes, 
in proportion to their numbers in the 
colony. 

“9. That in all future acts and 
charters for the regulation of the co- 
lonies provision be made for the 
spiritual rights and interests of mem- 
bers of the church of Scotland, and 
for endowing her clergy, by grants of 
land or otherwise, on the same prin- 
ciples, and to the same proportional 
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extent, as those of the church of 
England. 

“3. That in such acts and charters 
all sessions and presbyteries which are 
in connexion with the church of Scot- 
land, in terms of the act of Assembly 
of 1833, shall be constituted bodies 
corporate, to the effect of holding lands, 
buildings, and other property for eccle- 
siastical and educational purposes, and 
that effect shall be given to their judg- 
ments and proceedings in matters spiri- 
tual in the same manner as is done in 
the mother country. 

“4, That in those colonies where 
no adequate funds exist, or can be 
raised, for supporting a presbyterian 
clergy proportioned in number to the 
wants of the Scottish settlers, aid be 
afforded by temporary grants, till, in 
the progress of such colonies, provi- 
sion in land or otherwise can be made 
for the maintenance of their clergy.” 


Britisa Rerormation Sociery.— 
The Rev. J. Cumming, of the Scotch 
church, Crown-court, Covent-garden, 
London, has been preaching in this 
city on the two Sabbaths last past, in 
behalf of this Society, to crowded 
audiences. The collections, consider- 
ing the season of the year, were liberal. 
We understand the rev. gentleman in- 
tends preaching for the same object in 
other parts of the country. We had 
the pleasure of hearing him twice. The 
sermons were distinguished by great 
eloquence—by many passages of un- 
common beauty—and by a faithful ex- 
hibition of the truth to the consciences 
and to the circumstances of the times, 
as well as by much important informa- 
tion regarding the character and pro- 
gress of popery. We can promise our 
readers, who may yet have the oppor- 
tunity, much satisfaction in hearing 
him, and earnestly wish him much suc- 
cess in promoting the important objects 
he has in view.—Scottish Guardian, 
23rd August. 

Harvest. — (From the Dumfries 
Courier.) — Reaping is now pretty 
general, not only in Nithside, but in 
every other valley in the south of Scot- 
land where the soil is kindly and the 
situation favourable as regards exposure 
to the sunny south, It is true the 
weather is at times wet, and even 
boisterous ; that frost crisps the pools 
and whitens the grass early in the 
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morning ; that the days are getting 
shorter and the nights longer at a 
period when the farmer requires to tax 
his energies to their utmost bent, and is 
even glad when the occasion serves to 
avail himself of the influences of the 
‘bonny lady moon;” but intervals 
occur in which much work is done, 
and in our next we expect to be able 
to state that, what with ¢ids for leading 
as well as cutting, the barn-yards are 
gradually assuming appearances which 
it gladdens the heart to look on at the 
close of autumn. The wheats, now that 
they are fairly in stock, aud in some 
few instances carried, confirm the 
opinion repeatedly expressed in this 
paper. Here and there you find a full 
crop, but the instances are so few and 
far between, that our own idea de- 
cidedly is that the aggregate supply of 
this grain in Scotland is as near as may 
bea third deficient. As regards oats, 
the crop is unquestionably a full one, 
both as regards grain and straw. But 
much depends on their ripening pro- 
perly. Among the hills and moors, 
which constitute so large a portion of 
even the arable soil of our country, the 
oats are still so green that harvest- 
home will be protracted, we fear, till 
the middle of October, and we need 
not inform the least observant reader 
that a late harvest is uniformly more or 
less precarious. Everything, however, 
depends on the elements; the con- 
tinued briskness of trade is a blessing 
for which we cannot be too thankful ; 
and although prices should in the end 
look up, it is pleasing to know that the 
people can bear a slight advance, that 
money buysand brings out everything, 
and that, one way and another, there 
will still be a sufficiency of food in 
the land for man and for beast. 


The barleys, as we have often said, 
are unequal in bulk, aud what is worse, 
seem to be ripening very unequally ; 
but still they promise a fair yield on 
the whole, if we may judge from the 
extensive district of country with which 
we are personally and by correspon- 
dence most intimately acquainted. 


What with dibbling in, or second 
planting, the potatoes will bulk con- 
siderably better than the most sanguine 
anticipated two months ago. Still they 
are a very failing crep,—a circum- 
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stance we the moore regret, as the evil 
affects chiefly the poor. 


Turnips ofall kinds are looking well, 
and must have been considerably bene- 
fited by the late rains. The ravages of 
the caterpillar are disappearing, even 
among those inclosures of roota baga 
which at one time appeared to be 
eaten rump and stamp. In fact, it 
was the Swedes that suffered most ; 
for wherever the other kinds were left 
unsingled, the caterpillar preferred the 
red weed that grows in the furrows to 
the plant itself. 


Errrcts oF THE TRAINING Sys- 
tem.—An Infant School was opened in 
a country village last year, by a pious 
teacher and his wife, trained in the 
Glasgow Normal Seminary. Among 
those received into his school were the 
children of a veteran soldier. They 
swore so grossly that they were shunned 
by many in the neighbourhood ; their 
father even. boasted that his children 
could. match. any trooper at swearing. 
Within a few months the children com- 
pletely left off swearing and lying, and, 
by their Bible stories and illustrations, 
which in school and in the playground 
they are practically trained to under- 
stand, their parent became so power- 
fully impressed as to take a whole pew 
in the church, and, for the first time 
in his life, is now, with his children, a 
regular attendant on the sanctuary, 
The Infant Training School has a de- 
cided moral reflex influence at home 
in almost all cases. Bible training, 
by the Divine blessing, will accom- 
plish, in regard to children, what Bible 
reading, or mere reading on the Bible, 
fails to do. Bible training is searching 
the Scriptures, not simple reading or 
explanation.— Scottish Guardian. 


Bripce or Netuer Bancnory.— 
Upon Saturday last the foundation 
stone of a new suspension bridge for 
foot passengers, above the church at 
Nether Banchory, was laid by the Rev. 
Dr. Morison, minister of that parish, 
in the presence of a large and respect- 
able assemblage, consisting of some of 
the’ neighbouring proprietors, parishi- 
oners}‘and several gentlemen from 
Aberdeen. 

The erection of this bridge has been 
undertiketi lat the ‘sole expense of the 
worthy doetor, who bas for fifty-one 
years presided over the spiritual inter- 


ests of the extensive parish. of Nether 
Banchory. The river Dee, passing 
through this parish, frequently _pre- 
vented many of the parishiouers, during 
the winter months, from attending the 
church of their fathers, and also pre- 
vented their children attending the 
parish school. To obviate this difficulty, 
the worthy minister, of his own accord, 
resolved to build this bridge ; and in 
these times, it ought to be a matter. of 
no small pride to the sons of the 
church to see one of her ministers com- 
ing forward with so noble and patriotic 
a design. 

Previous to the commencement of 
the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone, a very eloquent and impressive 
address was delivered by the venerable 
doctor, in which he alluded to the 
difficulties which attended the worship 
of their fathers of old: and although 
we now lived in times of religious tole- 
ration, when every one could worship 
the God of their fathers without any 
to make them afraid, yet, in the present 
instance, it had been a attend- 
ed with danger to the old and infirm, 
from the natural obstruction which had 
so long stood betwixt a great part of 
his flock and their parish church ; he 
trusted that, when this bridge should 
be completed, it would bind the peels 
more and more to their church, It 
was a matter of no small gratification 
and religious thankfulness that, during 
the time he had resided amongst them, 
no accident had occurred in crossing 
the ferry. He, therefore, called upon 
them to join in prayer to God for a 
blessing upon the undertaking ; after 
which the Rev. Mr. Paul, assistant 
and successor, delivered an impressive 
prayer ; when the Rev. Doctor proceed- 
ed to deposit a vial, containing the last 
** Aberdeen Journal,” *‘ Aberdeen Al- 
manac,” and a few coins of the present 
reign ; also an inscription, containing 
the names of the founder of the bridge, 
the kirk-session, and the contractors 
for the work; after which the usual 
masonic proceedings were gone through, 
and the whole was concluded with 
three hearty cheers from the assem+ 
blage. 

The Rev. Doctor entertained a select 
party at dinner at the Manse, after the 
ceremony. 


University or Evinaurcu.—Qu 
Monday, the 1st instant, the degree of 














M.D. was solemnly conferred on 123 
gentlemen, students of this University, 
from different parts of the world. Be- 
sides those from the British Islands, 
we remarked among them natives of 
France, Greece, India, and America. 
It happened only twice in the history 
of the University that so mapy have 
received from it in one year this honour- 
able distinction, and there can be no 
better proof of the sustained reputation 
of the University of Edinburgh than 
this demand for its medical honours. 


Bequest to LireRaTuRE.—From 
an extract of the will of the late Sir 
James Erskine, Bart, read at the same 
meeting of council, it appears that Sir 
James has left the whole of his fine 
collection of paintings to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, to form the foun- 
dation of a Picture Gallery in that 
city. 

Lavy Hewtey’s Cuanitres.—The 
late trustees of these bequests have re- 
solved, as a forlorn hope, to appeal to 
the House of Lords, against the deci- 
sion of the Ex-Chancellor, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and have given notice to the 
solicitor of the relators accordingly. 
The final adjudication of this long- 
= question is now therefore de- 

to the next session of Parlia- 
ment.— Congregational Magazine for 
August. 

EnpowMent OF EpvucaTion.— 
Among the grants put into the miscel- 
laneous estimates for this year, is one 
of 10,0002. for erecting schoolhouses 
in Scotland. The estimate bears, that 
it is “ in aid of private subscriptions 
for that purpose, for the education of 
the children of the poorer classes in 
certain great towns in Scotland; and 
for the erection of model schools in 
Scotland.” 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The ordination of the Rev. Walter 
L. Colvin to the parish of Shotts took 
ame on the 11th of August. The 

v. Mr. Jackson, of Airdrie, presided 
on the oceasion ; and their new minister 
was received with the cordial welcome 
of the parishioners. 


On the 11th of August, the Rev. 
John Laird was inducted to the vacant 
charge of the church of Inverkeillor. 
Oct. 1836. 
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The call of the Rev. Mr. Cruikshanks 
as assistant and successor to the Rev. 
Morris Forsyth, of Mortlach, and to 
which the veto was applied, was con- 
firmed by the presbytery, and a meet- 
ing appointed on the 30th of August 
to proceed with the settlement. 


August 18th, the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh met in the Dean church, for the 
payors of ordaining the Rev. Mr. Hay 
to the pastoral charge of that congre- 

tion. The Rev. Mr. Liddell preae: 

rom Ezekiel, xxxiv. 26 ; after which he 
asked Mr. Hay the usual questions, 
and then set him apart to the service of 
the ministry by prayer, and the im 
sition of hands of the presbytery. The 
service was throughout highly inte- 
resting. 


August 18th, the presbytery of Perth 
met at the church of Dae, to — 
with the ordination of the Rev. Patrick 
John Macfarlane, as minister of that 
parish. The Rev. Mr. Curror preached 
and presided. On Sabbath last, Mr. 
Macfarlane was introduced to his.c 

by the Rev. Mr. Esdaile, of Perth, 
and afterwards preached an eloquent 
and impressive discourse to a very 
crowded audience. 

Locizratmonp. —The Rev. Mr. 
Omond is to be succeeded in Logieal- 
mond chapel by the Rev. R. M‘Donald, 
a young gentleman belonging to Perth, 
a licentiate of the church, 


On August 5th, the Rev. W. Chal- 
mers was ordained assistant and suc- 
cessor to the Rev. Dr. Bryce, Aber- 
dour. 


On August 18th, the Rev. George 
Hope Monilaws was ordained minister 
of the parish of Tulliallan, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. A. Bulloch. 

On August the 25th, the Rev. Mr. 
Ferguson was ordained to the pastoral 
charge of the parish of Fenwick. 

August 19th, the Rev. Mr. Smith 
was ordained to the pastoral charge of 
the parish of Ecclesmachan. 


August 17th, the Rev. H. M‘Bride 
Brown was inducted to the pastoral 
charge of the parish of Brydekirk. The 
parish was erected and the church built 
upon the church-extension prin¢iple, 


Sept. 2nd.—Ata meeting of the town. 
council of Edinburgh, the Rev: Mr. 
3E 
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Glover was elected to the pastoral 
charge of the church of Greenside. 


Upon Sabbath week, the Rev. Mr. 
Tweedie was introduced to the pastoral 
charge of the South church and parish, 
by the Rev. Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, who 
had come to Aberdeen expressly for 
that purpose, The rev. doctor preached 
from Ezekiel, xxxiii. 7,—** So thou, O 
son of man, I have set thee a watchman 
unto the house of Israel; therefore thou 
shalt hear the word at my mouth, and 
warn them from me.” The peculiar 
circumstances in which Dr. Duff on this 
occasion addressed the congregation 
of the South church for, in all human 
granny, the last time; the warm 
eeling of gratitude and personal at- 
tachment with which they have come 
to regard him ; and the contrast be- 
tween his enfeebled frame and his fer- 
vent and touching eloquence, rendered 
the service even more than usually so- 
lemn and affecting. It gives us plea- 
sure to add that, at the earnest request 
of the session of the South parish, Dr. 
Duff has been induced to consent to 
the publication of his sermon. Mr. 
Tweedie entered upon his future charge 
in the afternoon, when he preached 
an admirable discourse from 2nd Co- 
rinthians, iii, 6,—*‘ The letter killeth ; 
but the spirit giveth life.” He was 
listened to throughout with the most 
earnest and devout attention. On both 
occasions the church was filled to over- 
flowing. 


OBITUARY. 


Deatu or ALEXANDER GUNN, OF 
Wartren.— Died, at the Manse of 
Thurso, on the 28th August, on his 
way home from a short tour, which he 
had undertaken for the benefit of his 
health, the Rev. Alexander Gunn, mi- 
nister of Watten, in the 63rd year of 
his age, and 30th of his incumbency. 
Thus has ended the earthly career of a 
highly respected, and most zealous and 
devoted servant of Christ in the north. 
His character had comparatively little 
in it to blame, and much, very much, 
to praise. As a preacher, he was evan- 
gelical and impressive—mighty in the 
scriptures—fond of dwelling on the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, a 
ticularly on the work of the Holy Spi- 
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rit—bold and determined in reproving 
sin—affectionate and earpest in warn- 
ing the sinner—and endowed from 
above with a large share of those 
heavenly graces which are requisite 
“ for the perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ.” As a pas- 
tor, he was laborious and faithful, re- 
gular in catechising and visiting his 
parishioners, careful of the young, at- 
tentive to the best interests of the sick 
and the dying, unceasingly watchful 
over the morals and Christian deport- 
ment of the people committed to his 
charge, aud exemplary in the perform- 
ance of his duty in church courts. As 
a private Christian, he was much given 
to prayer and the reading of the scrip- 
tures ; ready to communicate his own 
Christian experience, and to listen to 
that of others; quick in his discern- 
ment of human character; cheerful in 
his general conversation, ‘ his speech 
being always with grace, seasoned with 
salt ;” kind and hospitable to all who 
visited him; and remarkably liberal 
in his contributions to enterprises of 
Christian charity. The prominent fea- 
ture of his character was, deep and de- 
voted piety, the reverential fear and 
filial love of his Father in heaven. By 
the death of Mr. Gunn, the church of 
Christ in Caithness has sustained a se- 
vere loss; the people of God in Wat- 
ten have been Pereaved of a spiritual 
father and friend. No minister could 
be more highly esteemed during his 
life, and more deeply regretted after his 
death, by all the teal disciples of Jesus, 
in his own and in neighbouring pa- 
rishes, than the late minister of Wat- 
ten. This was strikingly shewn, by 
the multitudes of Christians from al- 
most every part of Caithness who at- 
tended to pay the last tribute of re- 
spect to his remains, and by their de- 
portment during the whole of the sad 
ceremonial. Many a mournful counte- 
nance seemed to say, ‘‘ Know ye not 
that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel ?’’—‘* Help, 
Lord, for the godly man ceaseth ; for 
the faithful fall from among the chil- 
dren of men.” —Scottish Guardian. 
Tue vate Dr. Peters, or Dun- 
DEE.—We (“ Dundee Courier’) have 
much pleasure in recording the fol- 
lowing testimony to the memory of the 
late Rey Dr. Peters, entered on their 
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minutes by the session of St. John's 
parish, at their first meeting after his 
death :—“‘ The session embrace the oc- 
casion of their first meeting since the 
death of Dr. Peters, to put on record 
their tribute of respect and esteem for 
the memory of their aged and revered 
pastor. Though prepared for the event 
by his long illness and increasing in- 
firmities, they yet feel that his death 
has broken the tie that connected them 
with a father and a friend ; and they 
would not be unmindful of the vene- 
ration in which he deserves to be held 
for the graces that adorned his charac- 
ter, and for his conscientious and assi- 
duous discharge of duty during his 
days of health and vigour. Dr. Peters 
died in the 87th year of his age, the 
iast 25 of which he passed in Dundee, 
as minister of the Cross Church, and 
the district connected with it. In his 
eet ministrations he constantly la- 

oured to hold forth, and to enforce, all 
the grand and peculiar doctrines of the 
cross. His sermons were remarkable 
for a rich flow of evangelical sentiment 
and scriptural language, and for the 
energy with which they were deli- 
vered. As a public character, he 
was distinguished by the lively and 
active interest he took in every charita- 
ble and Christian object. There were 
few societies in the town, for pious and 
benevolent purposes, of which he was 
not-a member; and his forwardness to 
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embrace every opportunity of promoting 
the glory of God, and the pews and 
eternal well-being of his fellow-men, 
rendered him a regular and diligent at- 
tender at their meetings. In his pri- 
vate capacity, his walk and conversa- 
tion were an illustration of many of 
those Christian virtues which his pub- 
lic discourses were designed and fitted 
to recommend. Respected for his 
strict integrity, he was beloved by all 
for his singleness of purpose, and his 
blameless and inoffensive mannérs; 
and by his simplicity and godly since- 
rity, was, beyond most men, entitled to 
the eulogium of ‘an Israelite, indeed, 
in whom was no guile.’ He has now 
finished his course. He has come to 
his grave in a full age, ‘ like as a shock 
of corn cometh in his season,’ main- 
taining to the last his Christian con- 
sistency of character, and leaving be- 
hind him the sweet fragrance of a pious 
memory. Let us who remain learn 
from his death, that as the longest and 
most valuable life must yet have its 
close, it is incumbent on us so to order 
our practice,and apply our hearts unto 
wisdom, that when we come to die, 
our death may be that of the righteous, 
aud our latter end like his. ‘ The me- 
mory of the just is blessed—yea, bless- 
ed are the dead which die in the Lord ; 
they rest from their labours, and. their 
works do follow them.’ ” 
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Tue presbytery of the north-west of 
England met at Workington, upon 
Tuesday, the 13th instant—the Rev. 
Walter Nicol, A.M., minister at Long- 
town, moderator, inter alia. The “‘ Act 
for Registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,” and the “ Act for Marriages 
in England,” both of which received 
the Royal Assent upon the 17th Aug., 
engaged, at considerable length, the 
attention of the presbytery. The 
members present on this occasion ven- 
tured to hope, inasmuch as the former 
mode of registration did not afford 
satisfaction to the varied conflicting 
interests of the country, that the recent 
legislative enactments on this subject 


would obtain a fair trial, and ultimately 
they would be found to effect the be- 
neficial purposes which the legislature 
had in view. But the Marfiage Act 
demanded fuller investigation, and 
more detailed remarks, from the pres- 
bytery, than did the Act for Regis- 
tration. They could not, indeed, 
refrain from deploring, that a measure, 
so long contemplated by the commu- 
nity at large, and expected as an ex- 
tensive boon by the non-conformists 
to the episcopal church, should have 
been so complicated in its. machinery, 
and so burdensome in its positive en- 
actments. It seems exceedingly griev- 
ous, that houses of worship, already 
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cettified according to law, should re- 
quire any further licence for the cele- 
bration of marriage, especially when that 
licence must be obtained at the enor- 
mous cost of three pounds, which 
will, in very many cases, amount to 
an entire prohibition of the admitted 
right—that all who avail themselves of 
this legislative measure, have also to 

y three pounds foralicence to marry, 
“above the value of the stamps neces- 
sary on granting such licence;” and 
that, notwithstanding these weighty 
pecuniary demands, the parties have 
not permission to contract and solemn- 
ize marriage without the presence of a 


‘Tegistrar—a person who, from various 


considerations, may be deemed ex- 
ceedingly offensive. Hoping, however, 
that these unfavourable features of the 
Marriage Act may, ere long, be greatly 
modified, or altogether removed from 
the statute book, the presbytery desire 
to represent this bill, lately passed 
into a law, in its least offensive —_ 
and to appreciate it, upon the whole, 
as granting exemption from hardships, 
under which they have long felt deeply 
aggrieved. To the presbytery, in par- 
ticular, the recent law of marriage con- 
fers a privilege of great value, inasmuch 
as they and their people can enter into 
the honourable condition of marriage 
without violating, in this respect, any 
of those principles which they inherit 
from their English presbyterian an- 
cestors, as well as possess in common 
with their brethren of the established 
church of Scotland. ‘ Although mar- 
riage be no sacrament,” say the West- 
minster divines, “nor peculiar to the 
church of God, but common to man- 
kind, and of public interest in every 
commonwealth ; yet, because such as 
marry are to marry in the Lord, and 
have special need of instruction, di- 
rection, and exhortation, from the word 
of God, at their entering into such a 
mew condition, and of the blessing of 
God upon them therein, we judge it 
expedient that marriage be solemnized 
by a lawful minister of the word, that 
he ‘may accordingly counsel them, 
and ‘pray for a blessing upon them.” 
The’ presbytery, then, feeling that 
the ‘spiritual charge of their different 
congregations. devolves upon them, 
aud that what would have been 
deemed an “tindue interference on 
the part of the state, with religious 
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matters, would, on the part’ of the 
bytery, be a serious’ dereliction of 

uty, earnestly recommend ‘all ‘their 
ministers to take an’ early opportunit: 
of stating to their respective co 
gations the nature of the New Marriage 
Act, and to enjoin such as propose to 
enter into this new condition of life, 
that “their marriages be solemnized 
by a lawful minister of the word, that 
he may counsel them, and pray for a 
blessing upon them.” 

The presbytery of London held its 
usual quarterly meeting on the secon 
Tuesday of Sept., at St. Andrew’s 
Church, The attendance was thin, 
owing to the season of the year, and 
nothing important done, 





Liverpoot.—Monday, the 5th inst., 
was a day long to be remembered, and 
we trust, also, to be welcomed in future 
years with many a joyful commemo- 
ration, by the citizens of Liverpool. 
In consequence of the measures eom- 
menced at the amphitheatre being fol- 
lowed up with that ape energy for 
which this mercantile emporium has 
been celebrated, the fifth of this month 
was appointed as the day for laying the 
foinndatienl ace of the first school of 
the Education Society, in connexion 
with pure religion, and the unmuti- 
lated word of God. The day was 
beautiful—town and country sent forth 
their myriads; and the triumphant 
spirit manifested by every class was 
worthy of so high a cause. Forty 
clergymen, about eight thousand chil- 
dren of different schools, and a tide of 
procession, so vast and continuous, 
that it occupied about forty minutes in 
passing St. George’s church, may give 
a faint idea of the multitude, while the 
air vibrated to the joyous of the 
city bells, and shone with the gay 
banners of the various schools. Rather 
would we have witnessed such a 
spectacle, than the most gorgeous coro- 
nation ; and sincerely do we k them, 
though they meant it not (the members 
of the Liverpool town council to wit,) 
whose empiricism and education, in the 
midst of such a community, has called 
forth such a gigantic manifestation of 
Christian zeal, _ The site of the school 


is in Bond-street ; and when the build- 
ing is completed, it will be one hun- 
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dred and thirty-nine feet in length, 
and sixty-eight, in depth, and, as an 

ifice, be an ornament in that city 
of splendid public erections. We 
regret that our limits prevent us from 
giving, an acconnt of the forms ob- 
served, and the interesting addresses 
delivered, on the occasion. The fol- 
lowing inscription, engraved upon a 
large brass plate, was deposited under 
the stone :— 

“This first stone of public school- 
rooms, to be erected for scriptural edu- 
cation of the children of the poor of 
this parish, on the principles of the 
established church, was laid on the 
5th day of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1836, and in the 7th year 
of the reign of King William IV., by 
the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, M.A., one 
of the rectors of Liverpool. The fund 
for this building, as also for others 
which are to be built hereafter, was 
raised by the voluntary donations of 
the inhabitants of this town, to record 
their attachment and devotion to the 
great principle of protestantism, and 
the free use of the revealed word of 
God, and exceeded, in the short space 
of a few weeks, the sum of 10,000/.” 





We understand that the Rev. James 
Whyte, a very excellent and devoted 
preacher of the gospel, from Aberdeen, 
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is likely to be the successful candidate 
at London Wall. 





To the Editor of the Thistle. 


Srr,—The great benefit conferred on 
the poor of our pative country by the 
Scots corporation, is acknowledged by 
all, and remembered with gratitude by 
thousands, who, but for its timely as- 
sistance, would have been left. to the 
endurance of great suffering. 

The supporters of this. institution 
have a peculiar satisfaction in knowing 
that its means are devoted to the relief 
of a class that has no claim elsewhere; 
and the liberal contributions of the 
benevolent cannot fail to be continued 
towards so deserving a charity. Can 
you, however, Mr. Editor, or any of 

our readers, inform us how we could 
earn the present state of the corpo- 
ration? I understand the capital a 
proaches 40,000/. The annual su 
scribers must very considerably _ in- 
crease the income; and it would be 
very gratifying to know the amount of 
good which this excellent establishment 
confers, for I have heard it insinuated 
that the benefits are not commensurate 
with the means at command. I put 
this guere in the spirit of good-will, 
and am, Sir, yours truly, * 

September, 1836. 
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BIRTHS. 


- Avcust.—Of Sons.—At the Manse, 
Dunblane, on the 22nd, Mrs. Grierson. 
—At St. Andrews, on the 24th, Mrs. 
€. J. Lyon.—At Edinburgh, on the 
29th, Mrs. William Bruce.—At Glas- 
gow, on the 19th, Mrs. Kelso.—At 
Libberton Manse, on the 27th, Mrs, 
Begg, — At Glasgow, on the 28th, 
Mrs. Alexander Downie.—At Roth- 
Sdy, on the 25th, Mrs. Miller, of 
Frankfield.—At Barrowfield, on the 
23rd, Mrs. Harvey.—At Glasgow, on 
the 24th, Mrs. MacArthur.— At Aber- 
deen, on the 29th, Mrs. C. C. Stewart. 
— At Bathgate, on the 24th, Mrs, 


Dawson.—At Kilblain, on the 2ist, 
Mrs. Ninian Hill.—At Edinburgh, on 
the 30th, Mrs. Stormouth Darling. 


Of Daughters.—At, Largo Manse, 
on the 23rd, Mrs. Brown.--At Glas- 
ow, on the 30th, Mrs, Seten,—-At 

righton, on the 16th, the Marchioness 
of Abercorn.-~At Paisley, on the 16th, 
Mrs. William Gibson,-—-At Edinburgh, 
on the 18th, the lady of James Farqu- 
harson, Esq.—At ng Castle, op 
the 24th, the lady of J.P; 4 
Esq., M.D., Surgeon to 42nd Roya} 
Highlanders,—At Paisley, on the 9th, 
Mrs, Archibald Hodge.--At . Paisley, 
on the 22nd, Mrs. James Auchingloss, 
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— At Bannockburn House, on the 
20th, Mrs. Geddes. —At Greenock, on 
the 30th, Mrs. Alexander Murdoch.— 
At Perth, on the 30th, Mrs. Dr. Living- 
stone. 


Serpremsper.—Of Sons.—At Glas- 
gow, on the 4th, Mrs. A. Mac Connell. 
— At Glasgow, on the 8th, Mrs. Forbes. 
—At Glenhead, Ternegles, on the 11th, 
Mrs. Gracie.—At Edinburgh, on the 
7th, the lady of Capt. Basil Hall.— 
At Keluinside, near Glasgow, on the 
7th, Mrs. James Campbell. — At 
Greenock, on the 6th, Mrs. John 
Lawson. 


Of Daughters—At Perceton, on 
the 2nd, the lady of Patrick B. Mure 
Macredie.—At Lotus House, on the 
7th, Mrs. Major M‘Kie.—At Glena- 
hurie, Argyleshire, on the 3rd, Mrs. 
John Wilson.—At Glasgow, on the 
6th, Mrs, John G. Lorimer. — At 
Glasgow, on the 5th, Mrs. Andrew 
Selanders, jun.—At Leith, on the 7th, 
Mrs. Thomas Hay. 


MARRIAGES, 


Avucust.—At Singwall Manse, on 
the 18th, the Rev. William Stevenson, 
Minister of Northmaning, to Agnes, 
fourth daughter of the late Evan Lid- 
dell, Esq.—At Edinburgh, by the Rev. 
Dr. Gordon, on the 25th, John Purvis, 
Esq., merchant, Mobile, Alabama, to 
Ann Purvis Bruce, eldest daughter of 
the late James Bruce, Esq., distiller, 
at Tulliallan.—At Annan, on the 16th, 
the Kev. John Gordon, minister of 
Twynholm, to Miss Penelope Mur- 
doch.—At Burnside, near St. Andrews, 
on the 22nd, by the Rev. Dr. Buist, 
Mr. John Miller, of the Honourable 
East India Company’s late Sea Service, 
to Jessie, second daughter of Alexander 
Adamson, Esq., of Burnside. — At 
Glasgow, on the 29th, Mr. Samuel 
Donaldson, jun., merchant, to Miss 
Mary Paterson, daughter of the late 
John Paterson, Esq., Glasgow.—At 
Perth, on the 29th, by the Rev. J. 
Finlay, Mr. William Pearson, mer- 
chant, to Isabella Thomson, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Alexander Brown, 
Perthi—At Edinburgh, on the 29th, 
Capt, Donald, of the 105th Regiment, 
to Barbaxa, fourth daughter of the late 
William Wallace, Esq., merchant, in 
Peterhead. —At Glasgow, on the 15th, 
by the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, James 


Bowie, Esq., merchant, Glasgow, to 
Mary, fourth daughter of the . late 
G. Miller, Esq., merchant, Glasgow.— 
At Madron, onthe 9th, Archibald C. 
Ross, mg surgeon, Madeira, son. of 
the late Rev. J. Ross, minister of 
Crawford, to Mary, daughter of J. 
Carne, Esq., Penzance.— At Edin- 
burgh, on the 16th, the Rev. David 
Runeiman, minister of Newington 
parish, to Janet, youngest daughter 
of the late William Aitchinson, Esq» 
brewer, Edinburgh.— At Edinburgh, 
on the 16th, the Rev. David Arnot, of 
Dundee, to Helen Spence Smith, 
fourth daughter of the late John Sinith, 
Esq., of Largo.—At Glasgow, on the 
24th, by the Rev. Mr. Forbes, of St. 
Paul's, the Rev. James Runken, of 
Dumfries, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of James Ritchie, Esq., Glasgow.— 
At Holm, on the 29th, the Rev. John 
Crosbie, schoolmaster, of Keir, to 
Margaret Minison, only daughter of 
Mr. James Findlay, farmer, Close- 
burn.—At Saltcoats, on the 15th, Mr. 
John Drynan, surgeon, Saltcoats, to 
Agnes Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr. Hugh Crawford, merchant.— 
At Boquhan, on the 9th, the Rev. 
Thomas Finlayson, Greenock, to Janet, 
second daughter of Robert Chrystell, 
Esq., Parks of Boquhan.—At Aber- 
deen, the Rev. John Tawse, A.M., 
Missionary for the Presbytery of To- 
rento, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late Mr. John Muchattie, merchant, 
Aberdeen. — At Lymington, on the 
30th, the Rev. J. C. Jamieson, mi- 
nister of Dreghorn, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late William Young, 
Esq., merchant, Glasgow. 


SerpremBeR.—On the 1st., by the 
Rev. Malcolm Maclachlan, the Rev. 
William Maclachlan, Kilmalcolm, to 
Margaret, fourth daughter of Donald 
Macdonald, Esq., Holy Hill, county 
Tyrone, Ireland.—At Ayr, on the 5th, 
by the Rev. Mr. Urquhart, Kilbirnie, 
the Rev. John Urquhart, Port Patrick, 
to Martha, daughter of the late John 
Hawthorn, Esq., Jamaica.—At Moffat, 
on the 5th, Dr. Charles Bell, of 
Edinburgh, to Catherine, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Henry Bowes, late of 
Whitehaven.—At Edinburgh, on the 
ist., the Rev. David White, minister 
of Airley, to Isabella, third daughter of 
Mr. Alexander Balfour.—At Kirkcud- 
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bright, on the 2d, by the Rev. James 
Thomson, of Berwick, Mr. James 
M‘Emen, ship-builder, to Miss Hen- 
rietta Candlish, daughter of the de- 
ceased Mr. William Candlish, manu- 
facturer.—At Edinburgh, on the 2d, 
by the Rev. Dr. Dickson, of St. 
Cuthbert’s, the Rev. Samuel Martin, 
of Bathgate, to Janet, second daughter 
of Alexander, Weir, Esq., of Boghead. 
—At Edinburgh, on the ist, by the 
Rev. John Ainslie, of Darlton, Mr. 
Alexander Murray, Glasgow, to Sarah, 
third daughter of Mr. William Suther- 
land, Edinburgh.—At Greenock, on 
the 6th, Mr. Andrew Laing, book- 
seller, to Jane Mitchell, eldest daughter 
of Mr. Ralph Logan, postmaster.—At 
Wigtown, on the 5th, by the Rev. 
James Towers, the Rev. William 
M‘Queen, minister of the United As- 
sociate congregation, Pitsmire, Perth- 
shire, to Miss Agnes Cowan.—At 
Polkemmet, on the ist, by the Rev. 
Dr. Muir, Edinburgh, Patrick George 
Skene, Esq., of Hallyards, county of 
Fife, to Miss Jessie - Campbell, 
daughter ofthe lateD. Campbell, Esq., 
of Skirrington, Ayrshire. 
DEATHS. 


Avcust.—At South Rossland, on 
the 30th, Mr. Robert Wyllie, of 
Greenock.—At Glasgow, on the 30th, 
Mr. Duncan M‘Coll.—At Paisley, on 
the 25th, Mr. William Robertson, late 
of Alexandrofisky, Russia. —At North 
Berwick, on the 28th, Miss Ellen 
Dalrymple, eldest daughter of the late 
Hugh Dalrymple, Esq., of Nunraw.— 
At the Manse of Paubride, Catherine 
Davidina, fourth daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Trail—On the 26th, Colonel 
Ross, of Holm, near Nairn.—On the 
31st, very suddenly, at High Bank 
Hill, near Kirkoswald, the Rev. W. 
Nichol.—At Kirkaldy, on the 25th, 
Mr. George Malcolm, sen. shipowner. 
—At. Munchline, on the 8th, the Rev. 
John Walker, minister of the United 
Secession Church.—At Piershill bar- 
racks, on the 20th, Henry Armitage 
Whatman, Esq., of the 9th, or Queen’s 
Royal Lancers.—At Faskally, on the 
19th, Charlotte, daughter of the late 
Jas. Richardson, Esq., of Pitfaur.—At 
Portobello, on the 17th, Helen, 
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youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Jamieson, Edinburgh.—On the 16th, 
Mrs, Isabella Carruthers, wife of the 
Rev. Lewis Hay Irving, minister of 
Abercorn.— At Glasgow, on the 27th, 
Eliza, wife of C. W. Hoffmeister, Esq. 
—At Fort William, on the 12th, 
Lady Cameron, of Fassifern, widow of 
Sir Ewein Cameron, of Fassifern, Bart. 
at the age of 91.—On the 17th, at 
Edinburgh, C. Campbell Stewart, Esq. 
W. S.—At Bungholm Bumer, on the 
2ist, Professor Russell, in the 85th 
year of his age. He was the father of 
the college of surgeons,—At Braehead 
of Dalswinton, on the 20th, John 
Gibson, Esq.—At Fine View, Whit- 
horn, on the 26th, Mrs. Eliz. M‘Millan, 
spouse of Robert Laurie, Esq.— 
At Ruthwell, Dumfriesshire, on the 
23rd, John Walker, aged 91 years.— 
At Morton Bank, Chaagow: on the 
19th, Mrs. Charles R. Baird.—At 
Wester Barnego, Mrs. Isabel Taylor, 
aged 96. 


Seprempsr.—At Glasgow, on the 
5th, Gilbert Watson, Esq.—At Dan- 
more House, near Row, on the 4th, 
Mrs. Gardner, relict of John Gar- 
dener, Esq., of Glasgow, aged 89.— 
At Glasgow, on the 5th, William Kid- 
man, Esq., late captain of the 95th 
regiment.—At Edinburgh, on the 3rd, 
George Black, Esq., late searcher of 
the customs, Port Glasgow. — At 
Dunbarton, on the 3rd, Mrs. Grace 
Scott, wife of Mr. P. H. Mitchell.— 
At Hillhead Farm, Ferguslie, on the 
8th, Mr, George Muir, farmer.—At 
Aberdeen, on the 1st, Alexander 
Robert, youngest son of the late 
Lieutenant-colonel James Bogle, C. B. 
—At Leith, on the 6th, Mr. Robert 
Nimmo, accountant of the British 
Linen Company, Edinburgh. — At 
Rothsay, on the 1st, Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Sir John Hope, G.C.H. colonel of 
his Majesty’s 72nd regiment of foot.— 
At Glasgow, on the 6th, Mr. Thomas 
Clark, sen.—At Edinburgh, on the 
5th, Captain John Kerr Gloag, of the 
H. E. r. S. Bombay army.—On the 
6th, at Glasgow, Mr. Alexander Reid, 
wine and spirit dealer.—At Dumffies, 
on the 3rd, Mr. Samuel Blaind, sen. 
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Wvditorvial Wnvop. 


We cannot but say, in the outset of our Editorial Envoy, that our prayers are 
with our readers and their fellow-worshippers in the Scottish Proll x on- 
wall. This is, in the dealings of God, with them, the time of their widowhood. 
Their late useful and laborious minister is removed to another sphere, not merely 
of greater dignity and independence in this world (for that is of no account), but 
of vastly greater usefulness, as we may suiely presume to say of a change from 
two or three to twelve hundred. We beseech you, friends and brethren, to be 
instant in prayer, that the great Shepherd of Israel may send you an effective and 
devoted minister of God. Be not carried away by the mere tinsel and glitter of 
eloquence. Let this be your inquiry, after hearing each preacher—Where and 
what was Chris tin his sermon? Endeavour to preserve the unity of the spirit, 
and the bond o fpeace. Paul and Apollos are nothing—let them come and go ; 
Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


In reference to the remarks of ‘‘ Scorus,” on hearers wandering about from 
place to place, we cannot but say that some of his strictures are severe, others 
are too true. There are some professedly pious people who wish a good seat in 
heaven, but who are willing enough to pass through their pilgrimage without a 
seat in the church on earth. These are what the late excellent Mr. Saunders 
called “ his gospel-trots,” who perform an annual visitation of the churches in 
London—economical and chary souls, who will give any sum for an ornament, 
or a piece of dress, but who cannot afford sixpence for the support of the gospel. 


But there are “ trots” of another stamp, who take sittings in an independent 
place, become members, detect, in twelve months, a heresy in a sermon, and 
are off; they go through the same course in a baptist chapel; next pay a visit 
to another church or chapel, sit there so many months, then find out that the 
preacher is an Arminian, or an Antinomian, his sermons legal, his preaching fallen 
off, send for their cushions and books, and are again off. These people ultimately 
land in popery, socinianism, or infidelity. They have no root, and cannot last. 
We press on the members of our Scottish churches the solemn duty of standing 
by their congregations. By so doing they glorify God and promote his truth, 


Weare quite delighted to find that the Synod of Ulster has resolved to demand 
full and unqualified subscription to the Confession of Faith, and other articles of 
the Church of Scotland, from every entrant on the holy ministry ; and, moreover, 
that Dr. Corke’s motion, expressing the Synod’s dissatisfaction with that com- 

mise between protestantism and popery, the Irish National Education 
heme, has been carried. We must, in these days, stand boldly forward for 
truth, as well as for peace. 


Weare very anxious to see the “ Thistle” circulated in Scotland as well as in 
England. We meant it to be a channel of Scottish, and chiefly ecclesiastical 
intelligence for our fathers and mothers, and brethren in the North, as well as a 
reservoir of refreshment, and means of consolidation in the South. May we, then, 
request our numerous readers to assist us in shedding a few blossoms beyond the 
Tweed ? 


We have heard several commendatory observations on our literary labours, both 
“Jiter& scripti” and “ viva voce.” These are cordials for our cares. We hope 
to hear that we have profited as much as pleased ; and while we have been as an 
odoriferous nosegay to some, we may be an incentive to “ faith, temperance, 
patience, brotherly kindness, charity,” to others. 


The “ Minister's Dog,” and “ Lines on a Visit to Roslin Castle,” will appear 
in our next. 








